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The men who are fighting the Battle of Food on every 
farm in the land have their most reliable Ally in the 
Fordson, Britain’s most popular Tractor. 

FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, 


DAGENHAM, ESSEX 


, a i NUMBER 


SO RtLaD 


FORDSON 


AGRICULTURAL TRACTOR 
Completely British Built 


LONDON REGENT 


scape) wb 


SHOWROOMS: 88, STREET, W.1 


a ee 


PRICE 


ONE SHILLING 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 





GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Advertisements for this column are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 2D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Box Number used 9d. extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday morning for 
the coming week's issue. 

All communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager, ‘COUNTRY 
LiFE,"’ Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


GHIRTS made to measure. Expert work- 
manship. Send for patterns and measure- 
ment chart.—SEYMOUR (Dept. C.), 48, Horton 
Road, Bradford, Yorks. 


PYRITE FOR PROFIT in spare time.—The 

ideal war-time hobby Send for free 
booklet REGENT INSTITUTE (195), 
Gate, W.8 


Palace 


REDGING of Lakes and Streams; Con- 

struction of new Dams and Spillways; 
Land Drainage Schemes. Estate maintenance 
and improvement work of all descriptions 
Advice and estimates without obligation. 
Illustrated brochure No. C6/38 free on 
request.—J. B. CARR, LTpD., Contractors, 
rettenhall, Staffs. 


Eooxomy of Interest to Ladies.—Send 
us your worn, well-cut coat or dress. We 
will clean, repair, press into original good 
lines by Expert Court Dressmakers, £1 Is 
Shortening 7s. 6d. extra HE LADIES’ 
VALETING SERVICE, 17, Hanover Square, 
London, W.1. 


CELL LAR BLANKETS, Cream. Blue, 
Green, Rose, Peach, 80 by 100 in 
36s.; 72 by 90 in., 30s.: 63 by S4 in., 24s 
each, post free.—DENHOLM TWEEDS AND 
BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire 


N URES TREASURED MEMORIES 
M! LATURES TREASURED MEMORII 


Exquisitely painted on ivory, from 
iny photograph, from 14 guineas Old 
miniatures perfectly restored VALERII 
SERRES, 24, Durham Road, Wimbledon 


London, S.W.20 rel 
Established 1760 


Wimbledon 5459 


ATE HOSPITAT Your Gates stored 
tillafter War. Valuable ironwork repaired 
by experts: stored in) commodious country 
premises.—S. ¢ PEARCE & SONS, LTD., 
Forges, Bredtield, Suffolk. 
JALUABLE PAINTINGS.—It is most 
essential your portraits and works of 


art should be preserved or carefully restored 
Write for advice. —HUBERT BARRETT, Dor- 
chester, an expert and experienced picture 
restorer 
OL? SPODE Service for Sale 
SU) pieces, in perfect condition. £100. 
Also Mahogany Dining Table (sectional) 
10ft. 6in. x 4ft. Gin. Round ends. £30. 
Full particulars from ‘* A.731.”" 


Dinner 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS.—Uont. 
E TALLER. Quickly ! Safely ! Privately ! 
Details, 6d. stamp.—MALCOLM Ross, 
Height Specialist, BM/HYTE, London, 
W.C.1. 


URS that have not been tortured in traps. 
Ask for Fur Crusade List from Major 
VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester. 


ONOMARKS. Permanent London 
address. 5s. p.a. Patronised by Royalty 
-Write BM/MONO17, W.C.1. 


REMOVALS AND STORAGE 


EMOVALS, Packing and _ Shipping. 


Large lift van. Cases specially 
constructed.—JosEPH C. Mount & Co., 
Stevenage Road, S.W.6. Fulham 2311 


(6 lines) 


GARDEN AND FARM 


GON Y.— Mowing a mossy lawn. RESULT 
é the weeds soon flower again. ACTION 

Write ToL. LAWN DRESSINGS, LTD., 
Buxted, Uckfield, Sussex, for 36-page booklet 
crammed with information. EFF ECT—Pride 
in a decent weed-free lawn of thick turf. 


OM WIBBERLEY, specialist in self- 

supporting rotations, author of ‘The 
New Farming,”’ etc., is available for profes- 
sional advice on the Wibberley system of 
Continuous Cropping. Persona! visits ar- 
ranged.—** A.725.”’ 


(m 


WANTED 


MESIATURE CAMERAS WANTED.— 
4¥L Leica, Contax, Rolleitlex, ete. Highest 
prices in England offered. — WALLACE 
HEATON, LTD., 127, New Bond Street, W.1. 


ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON GAR- 
DEN GATES, required. One pair 5 feet 
wide overall and one pair 3 feet 10 ins. wide 
overall or one single gate to same width. 
Kindly report, giving particulars, price, ete. 

a photograph will be helpful——Box No. 
655, JOHN HART & CO., 22, Northumberland 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


MOTOR CARS WANTED 


WHERE TO BUY YOUR CAR. Where 

to sell your car.— BROOKLANDS MOTORS, 
Ltp., 103, New Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 
8351. 


ACK BARCLAY, LTD., wish to purchase 
ROLLS ROYCE and BENTLEY CARS 
Also other good makes of low mileage.- 
12 & 13, St. George Street, Hanover Square, 
W.1. Mayfair 7444. 


STAMP COLLECTING 


EARY BRITISH COLONIALS.—Selec- 

tions superb copies sent on approval 
to serious collectors. Terms one-third of cata- 
logue price. Also some Mint and superb used 
moderns.—* K.,’’ 6, Westhill Road, London, 
S.W.18. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 

DIAMONDS UP 50% 
MAZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid for 
DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 
LERY, SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES. 
£1/£10,000. H.M. Government acquire all 
gold, coins, etc., bought by us.—Call or post 


LINDEN & CO. 
85, NEW BOND STREET, W.! 


The First Jewellers in New Bond Street. 


ISSES MANN & SHACKLETON pay 
high prices for Ladies’,Gentlemen’s and 
Children’s discarded or mistit clothing; Furs, 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, ete. Offer 
or cash by return for consignment sent. 
Established 1360.—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, 
Surrey. 
DVERTISER will give excellent prices 
+ for modern second-hand Furniture in 
good condition.—Write Box ‘*A.739.” 


PAYING GUESTS 


ADY wants Bedroom Sitting Room in 
well appointed house. Good garden. 
Farm produce. 5-6 Guineas. Within 35 
miles London, accessible.—** A.740.”’ 


GENTLEWOM AN, evacuee, bright, young, 

good family, wishes to pay £1 a week 
and give friendly help, gardening, dogs, care 
of linen, arrange flowers. As family or 
otherwise.—V.L.G., Bramhope, Lower War- 
berry Road, Torquay. 


OUNG COUPLE will take paying guests 
in lovely house. Crawley, Sussex area. 
Near golf course. Half minute station. One 
hour Victoria. From 4 guineas.—Box No. 14, 
Harrops, Ltp., Advertising Agency, Knights- 
bridge, S.W. 


FURS 


MAXWELL CROFT, LTD., FURRIERS, 
late of New Bond Street, London, have 
transferred their entire stocks and work- 
rooms to 41, GAY STREET, BATH, Somer- 
set (telephone 3505), where they have one of 
the finest collections in the West of England 
of Furs of all descriptions. They also have a 
RENOVATING and RE-DESIGNING 
SERVICE (NO COUPONS needed) which 
enables you to have your present furs brought 
up to date, even if you cannot visit their 
showrooms, and they will be glad to send 
you particulars on request. 


GARDEN AND LANDSCApE 


PossisLy not now, but later on when 

times are more favourable—then ask 
Mr. R. W. WALLACE of Tunbridge Wells for 
advice; 40 years’ practical experience jn all 
branches of LANDSCAPE GARDENING 

EDUCATIONAL 

UBLIC and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 

YEAR BOOK.—Official book of Head. 
masters’ Conference and Association of 
Preparatory Schools, Consult re Schools 


Careers, ete. 10s. 6d. net.—DEANE & Sons 
31, Museum Street, W.C.1. ps 


HE TRIANGLE Secretarial (- \jege, 


South Molton Street, W.1. May, . ju6-3 
Residential Branch : Gerrard’s Cross, _jcks, 


HILL&SMITHL® 


* BRIERLEY HILL 
STAFFORDSHIR! 
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We specialize in 
the manufacture of 


WIRE 
SHEETS, CATTLE SHELTERS 
DUTCH BARNS, and othe: 
Agricultural Buildings and 
requisites. 
For further information F 
tell us your requirements 
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“LONDON: 














You'll be delighted 
when you find how 
easy and economi- 
cal it is to clear 
your drive or paths 
of weeds and moss 
Just water on 
Eureka—quickly 
they are clear and 
clean! Not a weed 
left! A 3/9 tin is 
sufficient for 100 
square yards Also 
in tins at 1/10 and 





agents, 
direct 












13/6 from 


from 
TOMLINSON & 
HAYWARD, 


Ty Merling 
WEED KILLER 





AUCTION & ESTATE ADVERTISMENT CHARGES 


HE charge for Small Estate 


6 lines) 8/4, and so on. 


Box numbers 9d. extra for half-an-inch or less, 
space thus occupied being charged as part of the 


advertisement. 


Blocks reproducing photographs of properties 
can be made at a charge of 11d. per square inch, 


with a minimum charge of 15/4 


For further particulars apply Advertisement Depart- 
ment, ‘Country Life,’’ Tower House, Southampton 


Street, London, W.C.2. 


Announcements 
is 16/8 per inch single column, per insertion. 
Portions of one inch are charged as follows: 
Quarter-inch (about 3 lines 4/2 (minimum); Three- 
eighths-inch (about 4 lines) 6/3 ; Half-inch (about 











nshect 


Ferry Wharf, Littlehampton. 


Independent 


|, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.| 


for 


WATER 
SUPPLIES 


consult 





upplies with Reports 


‘Phone Abbey 6338” 
‘Phone Littlehampton Six* 








First-class, 
overlooking Sea. 


Centrally 
Heated. 


Self - contained 
Suites. 


Fully Licensed, 
Mild Climate. 


VICTORIA HOTEL, 





SIDMOUTH 


Rooms with 
private baths and 


toilets attached. 
Billiards. Lift. 
Vita Glass Sun 


Lounge. 
Lock-up Garages 
For full inform- 
ation write Resi- 

dent Manager. 


"Phone Sidmouth 811 





PEACE—COMFORT—QUALITY FOOD 
IN THE HEART OF ENGLAND. 
William & Mary Hotel, Stratford-on-Avon 
A “Truly Beautiful Brochure’’ Free. 
TERMS: 5 TO 7 GUINEAS PER WEEK. 
Telephone: Stratford-on-Avon 2575. 





| WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 


in Old-World St. Peter Street. 
Leading Hotel. Running Water. 
Facing Own Gardens. Very Quiet. 


STOP THAT 
COLD WITH 


VAPEX 


From your Chemist 23 8 34 
including Purchase Tax 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO-LTD 


THE NATION CANNOT AFFORD COLDS 











Garage. Central Heating. 








BRITAIN UNDER FIRE 


A Graphic Pictorial Record which can be de ribed 
as a sequelto “‘ THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN. 


HIS book contains nearly two 
hundred photographs of the damage 
done to British towns and cities by Naz! 
bombers—in many cases the rsults 
of air-raids described in the « ficial 
publication ‘' The Battle of Brita 1 
The book is divided into two se is— 
LONDON and PROVINCIAL TOWNS AND 
CITIES. Famous buildings, churches, 0SP 
tals, schools and residential property th: av 
suffered damage are shown, together 1 
many cases, contrasting pre-War ) ‘ure 


illustrating the beauty of these buildings : 
A Companion Volume to “ THE R¢ YAL 
AIR FORCE IN PICTURES.” 
6/- net. 

Bound in full cloth, with superb photo: 
jacket in colours. Size 10 in. by 7 

Order from your bookseller, or direct 

Publishers, 6s. 7d. by post. 

COUNTRY LIFE BOOKS — 
2-10, Tavistock Street, London, W.¢ 


fy the 





ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “COUNTRY LIFE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEWNES, Ltp., TOwER House 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. 


Telephone: Temple Bar 4363, 
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JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN COUNTRY LIFE 
> COUNTRY PURSUITS. _ i ee 


_LXXXIX. No. 2319, Published Weekly, Price ONE SHILLING. 
ntered Printed in England at the SATURDAY, JUNE 28, 1941 ° pt 2 eo “es pige a , Wier : “< 


7 ~ 4 Inland, 63s. 6d. Canadian, 59s. Foreign, 65s. 
New York U.S.A. Post Office. 











KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


ayfait 3771 (10 lines) THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 PI gn of 


WILTSHIRE 


Facing Due South on Gravel Soil with Good Views 





he DORN EIS, Central heating. Elec- 
ected in 1923 in the tricity. Telephone. 
idor style, is built ; 
old materials which 
> mentioned in the 
ymesday Book. It is 
vached by a drive 
1 lodge at entrance 


Company's water. Modern 

drainage. Stabling with 

flat over Garage for 
4 cars. 


The Gardens and 

Grounds are well laid 

out and include’ hard 

tennis court, swimming 

pool, croquet lawn, pas- 
ture land. 


the well - arranged 

imodation is all on 
two floors. 

xe hall, 3 reception 
10 bed and dressing 
. each with basin, 


Home Farm of 180 acres 
let on a yearly tenancy at 


3 bathrooms. £300 per annum. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 30 OR 210 ACRES 
Further particulars of the Sole London Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1., (27,665). 


WEST SUSSEX 


45 miles from London. Within easy reach of Petworth, Midhurst and Chichester. 
Important Agricultural Woodlands and Other Properties. 


forming the greater part of the 


LAVINGTON PARK ESTATE, apiece 1,281 ACRES 


including 
3 farms, small holdings, 
secondary residences and 
cottages with water and 
electricity services. 
Oak and Beech 
Woodlands. 
Including valuable stand- 
ing timber. 
Parts of Lavington Com- ia es * } : 
mon and a large area — pies! yn: eee ee + pa F 
of the South Downs. Wiha MY ox 7 | 
To be Offered for Sale , '’ 2d VANS 
by Auction in Blocks “ ncn Sis SS Se Ea 
or Lots at the Dolphin 
Hotel, Chichester, on 
Tuesday, 8th July at 
oe y ss 2 p.m. 
RECTORY COTTAGES. STUCKEYS. 
Solicitors : Messrs. Withers & Co., 4, Arundel Street, W.C.2. Land Agent: Mr. John B. Park, 182, Bath Street, Glasgow, C.2. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


WARWICKSHIRE 


On High Ground between Leamington Spa and Kenilworth (one and three miles distant) 
A Freehold Residential Property 


BERICOTE, BLACKDOWN, NR. _LEAMINGTON SPA 











iding an extremely Garage for 7. Stabling. 

-planned residence 

he Tudor style, 

in 1937, facing 

, with lovely views 

undulating 
country. 


Chautfeur’s Cottage 
Lodge. Modern Bungalow. 
Range of buildings. 
The beautifully laid 
out gardens are a 
feature 
having spacious lawns, 
ornamental terraces, rose 


e hall, 3 reception, 
| room, 4 principal 


its ” 
sit, sitll 
ie 


nd 3 maids’ bed- ‘ ar aS ian, rg sie garden, and _ containing 

3 bathrooms, first- a f ii Bie if i ‘ ‘ magnificent specimens of 

rate offices. ‘ es eal i ———— =: 40 << Cedar, Wellingtonia and 
. ’ wae . ornamental trees. 


heating. Excellent 
pply and drainage 
system. 


Shrubbery. 
Kitchen garden. 
Well-timbered enclosures 
of parkland. 





lectricity and gas. 


ABOUT 35% ACRES. Hunting. Golf. 

To be offered by Auction at the Crown Hotel, Leamington Spa, on 3rd July, at 3.30 p.m. (unless previously sold privately). 
licitors : Messrs. Band, Hatton & Co., High Street, Coventry. Auctioneers: Messrs. CHAS. B. ODELL & CO., 53, Hertford Street, Coventry; and 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
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Telephone Nos. 
Reading 4441 (2 lines) 
0293 

Regent{3375 


LAND AGENTS 
STATION ROAD, READING; 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 
—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, 


Telegraphic Addresses: 
“ Nicholas, Reading.’’ 
“ Nichenyer, Piccy, London.” 





CHILTERN HILLS 


Rural situation yet within 4% miles of Reading Station. Paddington Main G.W.R. 
10 minutes 
ONE OF THE CHOICEST SMALL OLD-WORLD PROPERT IES 
ON THE CHILTERN HILLS 
\ Ty TTS COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE of — the 
Queen Anne or early 
Georgian period, added 
to and completely mod- 
ernised, 
3 reception rooms, cloak- 
room, 6 to & bedrooms, 
5 bathrooms. Excellent 
domestic — offices with 


maids’ sitting room. 
Main water. Electric 
light. Central heating. 
Telephone. Aga cooker. 
Lovely gardens. Tennis 
court. Kitchen garden 
Grassland. Garage for 
2 cars Putting green 





Pe . Old Barn, 
RENT FURNISHED 10 GUINEAS PER WEEK 
THE FREEHOLD PROPERTY WOULD BE SOLD. : 
Apply Messrs. NICHOLAS, of 1, Station Road, Reading (Telephone; Reading 4441/2) 
and 4. Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London (Telephone: Regent 0293 and 3377). 


HANTS AND BERKS BORDERS 


Basingstoke 6"% miles. London 50 miles. 
A DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD PERIOD RESIDENCE 


Absolutely secluded and 
in its own grounds of 
OVER 4 ACRES with 
drive of 350ft. 
Lounge hall, cloakroom, 
3 reception rooms, 6 bed- 
rooms, dressing room, 
bathroom. Good offices. 
Electric light. Telephone. 
New constant hot-water 
system. 
Beautiful secluded 
grounds. Lawns, produc- 
tive kitchen garden. Large 





ABOUT 4 ACRES. 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 
STABLING, ete. 
PRICE £3,250 WOULD BE LET FURNISHED. 

Apply, Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Telephone: Reading 4441/2) 
and 4. Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London (Telephone: Regent 0293 and 3377). 





spinney and grassland of 





MAGNIFICENT POSITION FACING THE 
CHILTERNS 


Wonderful Open Views All Round, Ww ith gardens ge ntly sloping to the quiet waters of the 
pper Thames 


FINE GEORGIAN. HOUSE 


Entrance hall,  loggia, 


circular inner hall, 
cloakroom, 2 reception 
rooms, 11 bedrooms, 


principal ones with basins 
(h. and ¢.), 5 bathrooms, 
modern domestic offices. 
servants’ sitting room. 
Parquet floors. Central 
heating. Main electric 
light. Aga cooker. 
PRICE £7,500 


Matured gardens, lawns 
in terraces, new hard 
tennis court. Miniature 
park 830ft. frontage to the 


River Thames. ns. “s . 
IN ALL ABOUT 81, AC RE S 


GARAGE. BOAT HOI SE. 
Apply, Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Telephone: Reading 4441/2 
and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London (Telephone : Regent 0293 and 3377 


BERKSHIRE. AN EARLY XVIIth CENTURY HOUSE 
IN LOVELY GROUNDS, INTERSECTED BY A TRIBUTARY OF THE THAMES 
London 34 miles. Golf at Sonning. Wargrave Station 1 mile. 

The House, which is 
approached for a long 
drive, dates back to the 
early XVIIth Century, 
with additions of Queen 
Anne period, and = con- 
tains 3 reception rooms, 
good domestic offices, & 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
BEAUTIFUL OLD- 
WORLD GROUNDS 
Intersected for nearly 
\% mile by a tributary of 
the Thames, providing 
exclusive boating, ete. 
Picturesque old barns. 
Garage for 4 cars. 
Electric light and water 
by automatic engine. 
Complete central heating. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE £7,500, IN ALL OVER 60 ACRES 
RENT FURNISHED 20 GUINEAS PER WEEK 
Apply, Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Telephone Reading 4441/2) 
and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London (Telephone Regent 0293 and 3377) 























Telephone : 
Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.|I 





WILTS—DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S HUNT 


OXON 


Near Stations and Huntercombe Golf Links. 


PLU 
Baia aA 
iT Te im rr 





AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
2 bedrooms, nursery, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 
Electric light Central heating. 
Stabling. Garage. Farmery. 3 cottages. 
AREA EXTENDS TO 160 ACRES, INCLUDING PASTURE AND ARABLE 
REASONABLE PRICE FOR FREEHOLD 


Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 





MESSRS. WINKWORTH & CO. can still offer a number of furnished houses. 
The following houses are a brief selection and further details will be sent 
on request. 


OX*ON. Banbury Area. & bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Modern 
conveniences. Garage. Rent 10 Guineas a week. 


ESSEx- HERTS BORDERS.--OLD MANOR HOUSE. 10) bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms Electric light, central heating. Garage. Hard 
Ss. 


tennis court. TO LET FROM END JULY FOR 8 WEEK: 


Gos. AN IMPOSING MANSION. 24 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception 
rooms. Electric light. Central heating. Garage. TO LET FROM 1 YEAR 
UP TO DURATION AT A LOW RENT. 


URREY SURROUNDED BY COMMONS.-—-A MODERN HOUSE. 11 bed 
and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Main services. 
Central heating. Garage Hard tennis court. BE LET FOR 1 
YEAR, OR FREEHOLD WOULD BE SOLD. 


DEVON. A TUDOR RESIDENCE. 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, hall and 3 
reception_rooms. Modern conveniences. Delightful grounds with trout 
stream. TO LET AT LOW RENT. 








A BLACK-AND-WHITE HALF-TIMBERED HOUSE 
19 bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, 6 reception rooms. Electric light; central 
heating. Stabling: garage. Grounds with hard tennis court. 
LAKE. FRONTAGE TO RIVER THAMES. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE OR TO LET FURNISHED 


Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 


HANTS. EXPRESS TRAINS TO LONDON 


Close to a village. 








A MODERNISED GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE 
On high ground, with delightful views. 

10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, hall and 3 reception rooms. Garage. Stabling. 
Beautiful old grounds, walled garden, woodland, excellent pasture land, in all 
ABOUT 75 ACRES 
#£OR SALE or the house (furnished) TO BE LET with the grounds. 


Agents : WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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Telephone: Tele . 
saTelgphons: THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 cater ree son 
GENUINE TUDOR HOUSE WITH 142 ACRES SURREY AND BERKS BORDERS 
Prettiest part Essex. 24, miles Dummow. Facing a well-known Heath. 
Tay 4«j‘qThe House, situated inet @ eoatadin 
H “y inrural country, 250ft. ro age ere 
j } Up, was originally an up on sand and gravel 
j old farmhouse, and soil, facing south and 
now brought up to west. with views to 
date. Hall, 3 recep- the Hog’s Back, the 
tion rooms, 9 princi- Residence contains : 
A A pal and secondary Hall, 3 reception, 9 
bedrooms (h & c. in bed, 3 bathrooms 
most rooms), 3 bath- Central heating, 
rooms. Electricity Company’s elec- 
i (own plant). Central tricity, gas and water 
heating. Hot water Modern drainage. 
system. —_— Garages. Stabling. Garages. 
Outbuildings. — Cot- Cottage. Well - tim: 
: tage. Gardens, with bered gardens. Ten- 
se *well-stocked kitchen nis lawn, kitchen gar- 
“. . garden. den, paddock. — : 
en " lapse PRERIELD £9,000 ABOUT 7, ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE. Golf. Hunting. 
s : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,579.) Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 (36,945.) 
ADJACENT TO TWO GOLF COURSES. HEREFS AND SALOP BORDERS * 
Under 30 miles South-West of London. Georgian House and about 2} or 5 Acres 
Well appointed Mod- On the outskirts of a 
ern Residence in a village close to good 
pleasant and rural bus services, the resi- 
position on dry sandy dence is in ‘first-class 
soil. Hall, 3 reception order throughout and 
rooms, 10 bed and on two floors. Halls, 
| dressing rooms, 3 3 reception rooms, 
; ae wat B23 6 bedrooms, 2 bath- <4 “ ae re 
: ya é . s. Centra »at- francs an me ee ee 5 
Garages, with chauf- oo a hone : Le SC cgins wg RERS  — D ctin C 
feur’s rooms. Good water supply. eT Ones 
The Gardens are de- Garage for 2 cars. ' 
lightfully arranged, Stabling. Garden of 
having fine specimen about Meee. Acres, / aN 
trees, lawns, orchard, while & further “72 ase x 
kitchen garden. acres adjoining can y ; = 
be had by arrange- ~ A 
1 : a , About 2%, Acres. ment. y i SN” AD L 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE FREEHOLD FOR SALE. 
: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (34,327.) Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 (39,576.) 
29, Fleet Street, FARE BRO j HER, ELLIS & Co. 26, Dover Street, 
(Central 9344) E.C.4 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS (Regent 5681) W.1 
| . Telegraphic Address: FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 
MANTS AND WILTS BORDERS IDEAL FOR a INSTITUTIONAL 
Between Romsey and Salisbury. BERKS H | RE FARMS 
MODERN HOUSE IN A DELIGHTFUL sen 
SETTING 45 minutes from Paddington, near an important town. 
with every convenience. SUBSTANTIAL AND COMMODIOUS INVESTMENT 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bath room. Main HOUSE 
electricity. Ample water. Septic tank drainage. 4 RECEPTION OOMS,. 9 BEDROOMS, 2 BATH 
Garage with room over. ee atone ” ™ HAMPSHIRE 
Gardens and grounds of considerable natural beauty All main services. 260 Acres. Income £260, £5,250 
with meadows, in all COTTAGE, AMPLE GARAGES. 
ABOUT 23} ACRES £6,250 FREEHOLD ABOUT |} ACRES £5,000 FREEHOLD BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
ote eat ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover aa” ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 240 Acres Income £250 £5,650 
reet, W.1. treet, W.1. ; : Seal aio , 
r DEVONSHIRE 
| GLOUCESTERSHIRE OXFORDSHIRE 210 Acres. Income £200, £3,600 
Towards the Oxfordshire Border. 
seotcens Gila Gunna semen 400 ACRES. WITH POSSESSION | HERTFORDSHIRE 
with extensive views. STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 320 Acres. Income £550, £13,500 
Hall, 3 reception, 10 bed, 3 bath rooms. with 2 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bath room. 
y waaediale light. eee Companies’ electrie light and water. Ample Farm SUSSEX 
ramen i ae ‘anima aim atia buildings. 4 Cottages. 97 sie 
FIRST-CLASS HUNTER STABLING. 270 Acres. Income £500. £10,000 
50 ACRES ALL PASTURE FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD DORSET 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 155 Acres. Income £210, £4,750 
Street, W.1. Street, W.1. 
; J r 
! AMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 
i 4, ST. JAMES S Telephone: 
} PLACE, S.W.1. AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES Regent 0911 
AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY 
i WILTS BORDERS WARWICKSHIRE WEST OF ENGLAND 
aw 
ae In a first-rate hunting and social centre, amidst beautiful 
} . rural sourroundings ; 350ft. above sea-level, having southerly 
of aspect and commanding distant views over surrounding 
undulating country. 
The central portion of the residence dates from the 
TUDOR period. 
Near bus service. Square hall and 3 sitting-rooms, 11 bed 
and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. Main electricity; 
central heating. 
Stabling and garage. 
- Pima, 3 Cottages. 
ACRES. 2 MILES OF FISHING LOTaLE SID OLRRERS, SELLS es THIS WELL-EQUIPPED 
most attractive investment propositions inthe market hard tennis court; also Lake of about half an acre am 
at the present time. land of approximately ae EE ene , rm geonnegirs 
operty includes a very nice old FARMHOUSE, 50 ACRES is for Sale with about 15 ACRES for £4,300, High situation, 
ith excellent buildings. There are 5 cottages. southern aspect, grand views. 3 sitting rooms, 10 bed- 
: water and electricity are available. The estate would, Vacant possession at Michaelmas, 1941. rooms, 3 bathrooms. Main electricity. Cottage. Stabling 
if required, be divided and sold with less land. - ; __ and a Lovely gardens. 
| details on application to JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Owner's Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & HITLOCK, _ JAMES STYLES & HITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 
st. James’s Place, SW. (L.R. 14,4584.) - 44, St. James’s Place, $.W.1. (L.R. 19,841.) S.W.1. (LR. 18,609.) 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telephone: Regent 8222 (Private Branch Exchange) Telegrams: “‘Selanilet, Piccy, London. 








SURREY—SUSSEX BORDERS 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


A LOVELY OLD HOUSE 


ENLARGED AND MODERNISED 
WITH GREAT CARE. 


MANY 









CHARACTERISTICS. 





PASTEFULLY APPOINTED. FIRST 
CLASS ORDER. 





Drive approached off common. 








Garage for 4 cars with flat over." Useful 
outbuildings. . 


FASCINATING GARDENS. 
HARD TENNIS COURT, 
PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN, GARDEN, 


GRASSLAND, ETC. 


IN ALL ABOUT 20 ACRES 












Hall, 4 reception, cloakroom, offices, 
servants’ hall, 7 bedrooms (4 with 
h. & ¢.), 3 bathrooms. 






Central heating throughout. 





Co.'s electric light, water, and modern 


en ln ie 











Highly recommended to those seeking 
quietude of country with easy access 
to Town. 





Ayents HAMPTON & SONS, LTD 
6, Arlington Street, SW. (REG. 8222 
(Ref. €.49,382.) 





drainage. 2 cottages. 
WEST SUSSEX 
Glorious position with a superb view of the Downs. 
FOR SALE _ 


= 
THIS EXCEEDINGLY pa 
CHOICE and PICTURESQUE 
HOUSE 
EXPENSIVELY CONSTRUCTED 
AND FITTED THROUGHOUT. 





Fitted wardrobes, handbasins, ete., 2 

bathrooms. Beautiful lounge 23 x 16, 

two other sitting-rooms, 4 good bed- 
rooms, dressing room. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
Septic tanks. Co.'s electric light 


Garage for 3 cars 





GROUNDS OF ABOUT 14 ACRI 
WHICH PROTECT THE PROPER1 
FROMANY NEAR DEVELOPMEN 


A SMALL OUTSTANDING 
PROPERTY OF HIGH MERi 


PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 


Apply HAMPTON & SONS, LTD.. 
6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (REG, 8222.) 
(Ref. €.49, ‘i 









BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. 


Tel. WIM. 0081. 


















penn TRESIDDER & CO. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1. 





10 GNS. PER WEEK PLUS GARDENER WANTED 
GLOS.—-COTWOLDS - 


Under mile village with good coach and bus services 
WELL FURNISHEDCOTSWOLDCOUNTRY HOUSE 
in excellent order. 


Hall, 3 reception, 3 bathrooms, 10 bedrooms 

Electric light. Central heating. Telephone. Cottage if possible, and field 4-6 ACRES..—TRESIDDER 

GARAGE. STABLES. COTTAGE, and Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (Hon. Mrs. M.) 

Charming gardens, tennis lawn, kitchen garden and 
paddock 

6 ACRES ANTED TO PURCHASE, within 30 miles of 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (19,651.) | London, a modernised Country House (net less 


FOR SALE WITH 30 OR 300 ACRES 
DORSET 


XVITH CENTURY RESIDENCE RGENTLY WANTED within 60 miles of Water- 
12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception. 
Electric light. Central heating. Squash court 


ANTED TO RENT UNFURNISHED, within 
50 miles of London (good train service), a 
| COUNTRY HOUSE of character (7/10 bedrooms). 


Sunny aspect, niece garden, garage and outbuildings. 





than 8 bedrooms), gardens, and paddocks.—TRESIDDER | 
and Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


loo, Country House (7/8 bed, 2/3 bath, 3/4 recep- 


Stabling. Garages. Several cottages. Home farm (let) tion), main services and central heating. To rent 
Trout stream intersects 1 mile. Furnished or Unfurnished, or would Buy if 20 acres 

Lovely grounds } , — . 
shai Nl edentrcog | upwards land included.—**M,’’ TRESIDDER & COo., 


PORTIONS LET PRODUCE £420 PER ANNUM 


[RESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (19,835.) 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 





FOR SALE WITH 35 OR 250 ACRES 
40 MILES LONDON 


LOVELY OLD SUSSEX MANOR HOUSE 
FULL OF OLD OAK AND OTHER FEATURES 
3 reception, 3 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms. 

Electric light. New drainage. Telephone. ‘*Aga’’ cooker 
Stabling. Garages. 2 Cottages. Farmbuildings. 
SECONDARY HOUSE (2 reception, bath, 4 bedrooms) 
110 ACRES pasture, remainder arable and wood. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (18,249.) 





15 guineas per week including gardener 


RURAL SURREY 


7 miles Guildford, beautiful position, lovely views. 
CHARMING ELIZABETHAN, HOUSE 
Beautifully furnished, in excellent order and modern 
conveniences. 

2 reception, cloakroom, 3 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms 
Central heating. Main electric light and water. Telephon 
** Esse ’’ cooker. 

Large garage. A.R. SHELTERS. 
Well-stocked gardens, kitchen garden, paddock, etc- 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,764.) 

















WITH VACANT POSSESSION. ONE OF THE BEST INVESTMENTS ON THE MARKET. SHAKESPEARE’S 
COUNTRY (formerly part of the Welcombe Estate). 


By direction of Alfred J. Mackaness, Esq. 


WARWICKSHIRE, STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


(within the Borough Boundary). 
IMPORTANT SALE OF A 
FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
well-known as 


OXSTALL FARM (Warwick Road) 


A delightful, well-appointed Residence, comprehensive Agricultural Premises, 2 well-built Cottages, together with an 
area of highly-productive (arable, pasture and meadow) Land suitable for market gardening, the whole extending to an 
area of about 


164 ACRES 
BUILDING AND DEVELOPMENT POTENTIALITIES. 
A WELL-KNOWN LICENSED WEEK-END AND HOLIDAY CAMP 


Subsoil believed to carry beds of gravel (shingle, ballast, sand). Nearly a mile of beautiful water frontage to the River 
Avon. Electricity available. Gas, water, main sewer all connected. An exceptional property capable of producing high 
revenue per annum. 

BERRY BROS & BAGSHAW, Kettering, acting in conjunction with WOODS & CO., Northampton, have received 
instructions to offer the above for Sale by public auction, at the Falcon Hotel, Stratford-on-Avon, 

ON FRIDAY, JULY 25, 1941, AT 5 O’CLOCK PRECISELY. 


For all further information and illustrated particulars with plan, apply to the Joint Auctioneers : Messrs. BERRY Bros. 
AND BAGSHAW, Market Place, Kettering (Telephone 2258-9), and Messrs. Woops & Co., 18, Castilian Street Northampton 
(Telephone 3300-1); or to Messrs. MARKHAM, COVE & COLPMAN, Solicitors, Guildhall Road, Northampton (Telephone 270) 











£6 000 FREEHOLD— HINDHEAD.—With immed 
’ possession. A bright and sunny house plar 
all on two floors. Beautifully positioned with fine vi 
Complete central heating with radiators in all rooms. 10 |! 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception. Well-planned kit 
quarters. Gardener's cottage. Garage for 3. Inexpensive ga 
of 4 acres. Strongly recommended as an excellent proper 

first-class order. Owner’s agents : Messrs. ALFRED SAVILI 

Sons, 180, High Street, Guildford. Tel. : 1857 (2 lines). 





FURNISHED HOUSES TO LE’ 
SCOTLAND—SOUTH AYRSHIRE 


(Safe area.) 
TO LET FURNISHED, BALKISSOCK, BALLANT 


IDEAL COUNTRY HOUSE. Everything most m 
and beautifully furnished (inland from sea) but with delis 
sea, ete., views in one of healthiest parts of Scotland. Co! 
4 public rooms, 3 suites of bedrooms with dressing room 
bathrooms, and 1 bedroom with bathroom; also good 
accommodation. Most attractive squash court. Fa 
Turnberry Golf Course reasonably near. Fishing and first- 
Shooting can also be had.—Apply, ROBERT WELSH, F 
Ayr. 





A COUNTRY HOUSE, MODERN, beautifully furni 
lovely quiet situation within 4 acres, 10 miles from Glas 
to Let for duration. Immediate occupancy. 3 public, 7 

rooms, 2 bathrooms, billiard room, large kitchen, maid’s ! 
and bathroom. Centrally heated. H. & ec. Garage for 20 
Telephone. Garden, ete.—Box No. 128, KEMPSELL’S ADVE! 
ING SERVICE, 163, Hope Street, Glasgow. 


it 


mee 
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28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


Telephone No.: 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


Regent 4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 











BEAUTIFUL OLD DORSET MANOR HOUSE 


The scene of Thomas Hardy’s novel ‘‘ Far from the Madding Crowd.’’ 
The subject of illustrated articles in architectural books and ‘‘ Country Life.’’ 
In first rate order, having been remarkably well cared for by the owner. 

4 reception, 12 bed and 
dressing rooms (5 with lav. 
The Remaining Portions basins), 3 bathrooms, etc. 
Up to date with electric light. 
of Central heating, ete. Main 
water available. 
THE EASTWOOD HALL ESTATE Charming and inexpensive 
old world gardens. 
TROUT STREAM 
FOR SALE WITH 30 OR 
334 ACRES 


Order of Trustees. 


NOTTINGHAM 


‘ 8 miles from this important city and in the centre of a large industrial area. 


extending to about 
250 ACRES 
including valuable accommodaton and building land. peercorig 
The well-known Licensed Premises, ee et One.) 
THE SUN INN, EASTWOOD 
Claimed to be the birthplace of the Midland Railway. 











WILTS AND GLOS BORDERS 
In a delightful rural district within easy reach of Malmesbury and Chippenham. 
350ft. above sea level. South aspect. 
A SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF ABOUT 160 ACRES 
? A Modern House of 
character, well planned 
and up to date. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 
12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Electric light. Central heating. 
Farmery. Fine range of 
stabling. 3 cottages, etc. 
Charming gardens, _ finely 
timbered parks, rich old 
pasture, ete. 
Sale by 
& MERCER. 
(17,267.) 


ABOUT 120 COTTAGES 
which will be offered in large or small blocks. 


Small Holdings. Allotments, etc. 


The whole producing a gross income of about 


£2,750 PER ANNUM 


Sale by Public Auction by Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER at The Sun 

Eastwood, on Thursday, the 17th of July, 1941, at 2.30 p.m. (unless 
previously sold by Private Treaty.) 

itors: Messrs. CAPRON & CO., 135, New Bond Street, W.1. and 3, Vine Street, ; For 

ige. Auctioneer’s Offices: 28b, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W.1. OSBORN 























WILTS. ONLY £2,000. 
\0ft. up in an unspoilt typical Wiltshire village. 


An attractive old Residence of 
the Cotswold style 


fine old beams, mullioned windows, etc. 
{ reception, 7 bedrooms, bathroom, usual offices. 


{ 


CHILTERN HILLS 
In unspoilt surroundings, with fine panoramic views. 
DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
approached by a carriage drive with lodge at entrance. 
Lounge Hall, 3 Reception, 8 Bedrooms, Bathroom. 
Modern conveniences. 
Stabling, Garage. Nicely-timbered Gardens. 


SUSSEX — Adjoining Golf Course. 
700ft. up with fine panoramic views over 
Ashdown Forest. 


A DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 
BUILT 1N THE TUDOR STYLE 


Hall, 2 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Thoroughly up to date and labour-saving, with 
all main services, central heating, lav. basins in 


cellent water supply. Main electricity available. 


xpensive gardens, ornamental trees, kitchen garden, 
etc., in all about 1 acre. 


rill details from OSBORN & MERCER.  (M.2210.) 








Hard Tennis Court. Paddock and Woodland. 


FOR SALE WITH 20 ACRES 
Inspected by OSBORN & MERCER. (14,191). 


bedrooms, etc. 


Charming Gardens and Grounds, including lawns, 
rose and rock gardens, tennis court, kitchen garden, 
etc.; in all ABOUT 2 ACRES. 

For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (mM. 1945.) 























3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Telephones : 
Grosvenor 1032-33. 











LINCOLNSHIRE 
FINE AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


EXTENDING TO ABOUT 
1,450 ACRES 
comprising 


COMPACT BLOCK OF THREE HIGHLY 
PRODUCTIVE FARMS 





with good homesteads and first-rate buildings all in excellent state of repair. 
\N EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD ESTATE, AND A SOUND INVESTMENT. 





Full particulars, schedule and plan, apply : RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 








LEICESTERSHIRE, NEAR MELTON MOWBRAY 


Quiet and restful situation. 
D'STINCTIVE RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER, part dating back to the 
XVth CENTURY. 9 principal bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception 
rooms, 5 servants’ bedrooms. Company’s electric light and power. Good water supply. 
Fine range of ‘stabling. Large cottages. Garage. Fully matured gardens, pasture- 
land, in all about 20 ACRES. A DEFINITE BARGAIN AT £3,750. Worth at least 
double.—Full details RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 


DEVONSHIRE 


Secluded and quiet position on the coast, near Torquay. 
EXQUISITELY APPOINTED RESIDENCE in spotless order and condition. 
Jasily run with small staff. 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. All 
main services. Central heating. Garage. Exceptionally pretty garden of about 
1 ACRE. A real feature. FREEHOLD ONLY £4,500. Immediate possession given. 
Furniture might be Sold.—Full details from Owner’s Agents: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 
3, Mount Street, W.L. 


HORSHAM AND GUILDFORD (Between) 
Adjacent to West Susser border. 

pMpPosina HOUSE OF SUPERIOR BUILD AND CHARACTER. Exce! lent 

order throughout, no further expenditure necessary. 4 reception, 12 bedrooms, 

3 bathrooms. Main water, electricity. Central heating. Garages, stabling, barn. 

2 splendid cottages. Home farmhouse (Tudor), cowhouses, ete. GARDENS A 








FEATUR E, laid out by famous landscape gardener. Productive grass and arable 
land, in all ABOUT 70 ACRES. FREEHOLD ONLY £10,000.—-Photos from 
Owner’s Agents: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. (12,678.) 














{ OTTENHAM 


Also at ONE OF THE FINEST SMALL 
HOUSES IN THE MARKET 


5, GRAFTON STREET, 


MAYFAIR, W.! 
Tel.: REGENT 4685. 


NORTH DORSET.—In a beautiful village and very 
quiet position. A house of exceptional merit from the 


>URT RD., W.1 I iA 
designs of a famous architect. Built of old materials by 


EUSTON 7000) & CO., LTD. 
craftsmen in the tradition of Henry VIII. Magnificent 


lounge, 40ft. long, 2 or 3 other reception, 4 bedrooms en 


TO HOUSEHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, etc. suite with dressing rooms and basins, h. & c., bathroom. 





Co.'s electricity and water. Ce. tral heating. Easily kept 
garden ABOUT AN ACRE FREEHOLD. 
IT COST £12,000. TO-DAY’S PRICE £4,000 


T WELLESLEY SMITH, 17, Blagrave Street, Reading. 
THE POSSESSION OF A DETAILED INVENTORY AND VALUATION TO wane agrav 


E VENT OF LOSS BY FIRE OR BURGLARY AND TO SUP- 

Sat A CLA AaataG THROUGH WAR DAMAGE IS OF PARAMOUNT 

ann oc TION DEPARTMENT, ARE IN A 
H THEIR VALUATI ; 

POSITION Oo UneRT ARE THIS WORK IN TOWN OR COUNTRY AND 

STRONGLY DRAW ATTENTION OF HOUSEHOLDERS TO THE ADVISABILITY 
OF HAVING VALUATIONS PREPARED OF THE FOLLOWING :— 

(a) FURNITURE, PICTURES, WORKS OF ART, CHINA, BOOKS, JEWELLERY, : 

WELLESLEY SMITH, 17, Blagrave Street, Reading. 


SILVER, ETC ELLES! 
(b) A REPORT ON THE STRUCTURE OF THEIR PROPERTY, BASED UPON Tel. 


PRESENT COST OF REPLACEMENT. sini aati 
FOR FURTHER DETAILS AND QUOTATION OF FEES, PHONE E 
VALUATION DEPARTMENT, MAPLE & CO, LTD., TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.| 








GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


20 miles Cheltenham, 12 miles Gloucester. 500ft. up with 
magnificent views. 

FINELY APPOINTED STONE-BUILT HOUSE. 

Lounge hall, 3 good reception, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 

Co.’s electricity, and water. Garage 4 cars. Easily kept 

garden about 2 acres (more land available). Freehold. 











HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
17, Above Bar, Southampton. WALLER & KING, F.A.i 


Business Established over 100 years. 
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Telephone No. : 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). 


o-4 
“<)> 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
68, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.I. 

















SUSSEX 
station. Electric trains to London, 
under 1 hour. 
GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE 
0” beds, 2 bath, 3 reception 
rooms. 
Main services. Stabling. Garage and Rooms 
4', ACRES FINELY TIMBERED GROUNDS 
FOR SALE. MODERATE PRICE 


5 minutes main line 


Long drive and lodge 


PROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1 


(D.2583.) 


CGFEORGE 














OXFORDSHIRE 


on the Bucks borders 


CHARMING BLACK AND WHITE RESIDENCE 
TO BE LET FULLY FURNISHED 


19 bed and 35 baths, lounge hall, 7 reception rooms, 
Main electric light. Exeellent water supply. Central 
heating, VERY CHARMING GROUNDS WITH 
LAKE 


GEORGE 
(¢. 6051.) 


Full particulars from the Owner's Agents : 
CROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 


PERIOD FARMHOUSE 


Of Tudor and Georgian character, redecorated May, 1941 
TUDOR STAIRCASE, OLD BEAMS, DOORS, etc. 
Amidst delightful country near Essex-Suffolk borders. 
5 bed, bathrooms being installed, 4 sitting rooms. Main 
water. Main e.l. within 200 yards. Garage. Farmery. 
Garden. Orchards. Meadowland, all well timbered 
and including 60 BAT WILLOWS. 13 ACRES. 
ONLY £2,500. 

GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 

(A.5035.) 























2 HOURS WEST 
SMALL ESTATE OF 150 ACRES 
With up-to-date stone-built Residence, containing 
13 bed, 4 bath, 4 rec. rooms. E.l. Good water. Central 
heating. 3 cottages. Garage. Extensive range of 
stabling. Farmery. 3 AC RES grounds, 2 ACRES 
walled garden, arable and old pasture. 150 ACRES. 


FOR SALE 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 
(A.3 


497.) 











HERTFORDSHIRE 


On a private estate 27 miles from London. 
A MODERN RESIDENCE 


wonderful views. 9 bed, 2 bath, 3 rec. 
Main electric light and power and water. 
heating. Garage for 2 cars. 
grounds. In all about 6 ACRES. 


FOR SALE 


_ Further particulars of GEORGE 
», Mount Street, London, W.1. 





perfectly secluded in a rural part of the county wit! 
, billiards room 
Centra 
Delightful gardens and 
Lease havinc 
64 years to run at Ground Rent of £60 p.a 


TROLLOPE & Sons 
(€.4712 














WESTERN COUNTIES 
NEAR MARKET TOWN 
ARCHITECT-BUILT RESIDENCE 


Main electric light and water, 
central heating. 

DOUBLE GARAGE. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Street, W.1. (€.7071 





2 ACRES OF GROUND 





3 reception, study, 5 bed and dressing, 3 baths. 
modern drainage, 


Particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mou 











Telephone : 
Grosvenor 2252 
(6 lines) 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE 


2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.I. 














KENT 


About 15 miles from London. 
HISTORICAL EARLY ENGLISH HOUSE 
Dating back to 1270, with many interesting features. 
Hall (with a Gallery), 3 reception rooms, 
billiard room, 13 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Every modern convenience, including central heating. 
LODGE. STABLING. GARAGES BEAUTIFUL 
GARDENS. 


ABOUT 10 ACRES 


Agents : CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1 


SURREY 


25 miles from London. 
A SUPERB HALF-TIMBERED HOUSE 
Dating from the 15th century. 
Entrance hall, magnificent galleried dining hall, 2 
reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. Excellent 
offices. Main water, central heating. Lodge. Cottage. 
LOVELY OLD GARDENS. 
ABOUT 20 ACRES 
FOR SALE, OR WOULD BE LET FURNISH ED 
OR UNFURNISHED 
Agents : CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Stzeet, W.L. 


NEW FOREST 
(14 miles from station.) 
A WELL-APPOINTED HOUSE 
In an attractive position with good views. 
usual offices, (with ‘*Aga’’ stove). 
Useful outbuildings, including 2 garages. 
SATTRACTIVE GARDEN 
ABOUT 3} ACRES 


Hall, 3 {reception rooms, 6] bedrooms, 2 bathrooms 
Main electricity 


Agents : CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W 


J 
| 


| 











IDEAL FOR LARGE 
COMMERCIAL ORGANISATION 


LARGE WEST COUNTRY MANSION 
containing about 40 bedrooms and ample bathrooms. 
Several cottages. 

ABOUT 200 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE PRIVATELY, WITH THE 
FURNITURE. 


Agents : CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 











NORTH DEVON 
A DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE 


in a secluded position, containing hall, 4 reception 
rooms, 14 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Electric light. Ample water. 

GARAGES. STABLING. 
Beautiful gardens and woodland, with long sea 
frontage. 

100 ACRES. PRICE £6,000 
FOR SALE, OR WOULD BE LET FURNISHED. 
Agents : CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 








WILTSHIRE 
EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE 
ESTATE IN MINIATURE 


very convenience and comfort. 


ABOUT 84 ACRES 
FREEHOLD a SALE 


Sole Age 
CONSTABLE & Mavpe,-2 2, , = Street, W.1 





2 halls, 4 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Garage. Stabling. 2 Lodges. Lovely gardens and park. 














Telephone : 
Oxford 4637/8. 
Chipping Norton 39. 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON 


Also at 


BIRMINGHAM. 





BERKSHIRE 


Completely modernised 
GARAGES. 2 COTTAGES 
ABOUT 7 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT 
PRICE 


Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 


HISTORIC XIVth CENTURY RESIDENCE 


3 reception rooms, galleried banqueting hall, excellent 
domestic offices, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms 


A REDUCED 


750 ft. up. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
UNIQUE MODERN RESIDENCE 
2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main electric light and water. Garage. 
ABOUT 3 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £3,500 
Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 








IN A “SAFE’’ AREA 


(Bletchley 6 miles.) 


3 reeeption rooms, 7 
STABLING AND GARAGES. 


ABOUT 4/5 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


LUATION, IF DESIRED. 


Agents: JAMES STYLES & WuitTLock, Oxford. 


OLD-FASHIONED COUNTRY HOUSE 


bedrooms, main electric light. 


including productive kitchen garden (more land available). 


THE WHOLE i RS FURNITURE CAN BE TAKEN 
\T 


READING 5 MILES 


South aspect. 


Good view 


CHARMING SMALL COU NT RY HOUSE 
3 reception rooms, sun room, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Central heating. 


Garden and orchard. Garage. Barn. 
OVER 2 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £3,600 


Agents: JAMES STYLES & WuITLOCK, Oxford. 





HEREFORD—SHROPSHIRE 
BORDERS 


MODERNISED HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
Halls, 3 reception rooms, 
rooms, 3. attics. 


5 principal bedrooms, 2 bath- 
Electric light and central heating. 
tSTABLING AND GARAGE. 
ABOUT 21, ACRES 
With Trout Stream. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £3,750 
Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 





WILTSHIRE 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
WITH MAGNIFICENT VIEWS 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 4 principal bedrooms and 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


dressing room, 3. servants’ 
Electric light and central heating. 
STABLING. GARAGES. PRETTY LODGE. 
ABOUT 30 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 








By Order of the Executors. 


OXFORD 8 MILES 
UNSPOILED RIVERSIDE VILLAGE 
MODERNISED VILLAGE RESIDENCE 
IN PERFECT ORDER THROUGHOUT 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, maids’ sitting room, 
principal bedrooms, 3 attic bedrooms, 3 
All main services. 
STABLING. GARAGE. 2 COTTAGES. 
ABOUT 3 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 


6 
bathrooms. 














OVERLOOKING THE VALE OF 
HICKLING MANOR 


BELVOIR 


Containing 3 reception rooms, 5 
offices. Garage. Numerous outbuildings standing in 
paddock of about 8% acres. Gardener’s cottage. 
light, telephone, etc. 


FREEHOLD. £2,500 OR NEAR OFFER 


Sole Agents: WALKER, WALTON & HANSON, 
Walk, Nottingham. 





In the Centre of the QUORN COUNTRY 


12 miles from Nottingham, 8 miles from Melton Mowbray. 


A CHARMING GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE 
bedrooms and the usual 
a 
Electric 


Exchange 


OUNTRY MANSION, not less than 20 rooms, about 20 to 

50 miles N.W. of London wanted, with land available 
future construction small works for purchase 
frontage with supply Service s desirable 
not essential—Box 737, c/o CoUNTRY LIFE, 
Street, W.C.2. 





Main road 
Immediate possession 


For SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORD, WORGCS., etc., 


and MID WALES, apply leading Agents: 


(‘Phone : 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, SHREWSBURY. 2061.) 





2-10, Tavistock 








(Est. 1884.) 








NEW EDITION NOW READY 
DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES 


THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. 


Price 2/6. 
SELECTED LISTS FREE. 
RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., 
EXETER. 


F.A.I., 





CHELTENHAM AND NORTH 


COTSWOLDS 
G. H. BAYLEY & SONS 


(Established over three-quarters of a Century). 
ESTATE AGENTS, SURVEYORS, AUCTIONEERS. 
27, PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM. (Tel.: 





2102.) 
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I 5, MOUNT STREET, Telephones : 


| * ToNDON, wa. CURTIS & HENSON en 
DORSETSHIRE 





DIGNIFIED ELIZABETHAN — 
RESIDENCE 


rchitectural merit, and with historical 
| literary associations made famous by 
Thomas Hardy. 


Delightful Gardens and 
Grounds, Squash Racquet 


Court 


5 RECEPTION ROOMS, TROUT FISHING 


BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, FOR A MILE, IN A STREAM ON THE 


3 BATHROOMS. ; 
PROPERTY 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
CEETRAL BEATING. HOME FARM OF ABOUT 300 ACRES 
\GE AND AMPLE STABLING LET AT £330 PER ANNUM. 
ACCOMMODATION. 


COTTAGE FOR CHAUFFEUR. he ~ 6 COTTAGES. 


> re 


FOR SALE WITH A TOTAL AREA OF 334 ACRES 


Or the. Mansion would be Sold with 30 Acres 
Further particulars from CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (11,939.) 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone : REGENT 2481 


A SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE OF 14 ACRES IN A LOVELY PART OF SUSSEX 


370 feet above sea level. Overlooking St. Leonards Forest. Lovely views extending to the South Downs. 


CHARMING RESIDENCE OF 
MEDIUM SIZE 














EXCELLENT, COTTAGE 


THE PLEASURE GROUNDS 
are well timbered and comprise lawns, flower beds 
and herbaceous borders, vegetable garden and 
MINIATURE PARK 
with choice collection of specimen trees. 


tweing south and enjoying the maximum of sunshine. 


Well proportioned, spacious and lofty rooms, 
compactly planned and easy to run 
TENNIS COURT. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bath- 

xoms, complete domestic offices with Aga cooker. 

Main water. Good lighting system. Modern 
drainage and sanitary fittings. 


In addition is a useful paddock with long 
road frontage forming a valuable building 
site. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


LARGE DOUBLE GARAGE OR MIGHT BE LET FURNISHED 





Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 


SUSSEX £1,900 HERTS (15 MILES LONDON) 


Crowborough, Healthy situation in beautiful country 





Detached house designed by an architect, in a choice position on‘ high ground. 


3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 7 - “ . . 
; , 2 reception rooms, loggia, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, All main services. 


CENTRAL HEATING, ALL MAIN SERVICES. LOVELY GARDENS OF NEARLY 2 ACRES. 


Garage. Well-planned gardens. Fine old barn converted into a Squash Court with gallery and changing rooms. 


1 
1j ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
'. L. MERCER &«& CO., Sackville se, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville : ; ; : - ; 
ER & CO - Street) Tel ig tego f. Saar te See Agents : F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in 
_ iesibcia Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


LOVELY PART OF THE NEW FOREST 
Between Brockenhurst and Ringwood. HEN LEY- ON ‘ THAMES 


CHARMING CHARACTER HOUSE 


standing in a lovely garden. 








A CHARMING BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 


occupying an island site. 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
kitchen with Aga cooker, large sun roof. Electric light and modern conveniences. 





3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Landing stage, boat-house and garage. 
Electric light Main water. CHOICE GARDEN OF ABOUT } ACRE 
2 GARAGES. USEFUL PADDOCK. 


| LEASEHOLD, ONLY £1,250 
4 ACRES. FREEHOLD £5,000 Complete with furniture and including 2 dinghies, punt and motor launch. 


nts: F. L. MERCER «& Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly,W.1. (Entrance in F. L. MERCER «& CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville 
Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 











(For continuation of F. L. MErcER & Co.’s advertisements see pages x. and xi.) 





ESTERSHIRE.— Worcester 6%; miles, Birmingh: RAND RESIDENTIAL FARM, MID-NORFOLK, 
OUNTRY HOUSE, recently” cauedvee tome S mixed soll, 272 acres (55 pasture); attractive house; LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER 
*rnised, situated in attractive village amids excellent buildings with model cowhouses and milking plant: 
Waka cua” mooie cottage. £24 per acre. Possession Michaelmas.—WooDCOCK PROPERTIES WANTED 
ge hall, 3 reception rooms, modern and labour- | 4ND SON, Ipswich. 





stie quarters, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 6 acres a5 RRS ——— ea ANTED—To purchase, a property in the South-West 
id orchards. LEASE (20 years unexpired) FOR M!0-SUFFOLK. SOUND CORN AND STOCK FARM. Midlands, comprising a house and farming land of about 
SSHIRE GIBSON «& Co., Chartered Surveyors, 237 acres; moated Tudor house; good buildings; cottages, 200 acres, good cattle land. The house to consist of 8-10 
Street, Birmingham, 2. £4,000. Possession——Woopcock & SON, Ipswich. bedrooms in all, 3 reception, etc.; stabling and garage. Situated 


RATAN sirerniies eae on or near lake or river preferred. 
ry EAUTIFUL ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE near Box 716, c/o COUNTRY LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 
LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER WOODBRIDGE, SUFFOLK, Massive oak beams: fine Garden, London, W.C.2. 
Lounge Hall, 2 other reception, 7 bed, 2 baths, e.1., centra 
PROPERTIES WANTED heat; cottage; small farm let off, 46% acres in all. Freehold 
£6,000. Photos.—WoopcockK & SON, Ipswich. 


‘TED ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY COTTAGE ID-ESSEX.—Lovely rollin try. GENTLEMAN’S ; ee 
th g : " - -—Lovely g country. GENTLEMAN'S 1 be paid for : 
1 good garden, near town and station essential. SMALL FARM, 75 acres (45 grass); pretty house; ample £10,000 QUEEN asule on anne GEORGIAN 


- Must have nice approach, and in perfect decorative — puildi 9 OF ; , - SON 
Poakagee- Hs 1) a acn, ct juildings. £2,250. Possession. Photo.—WoopcocK & SON, ~sidence. i r. containi ‘ 
Main electricity and water, bathroom, refrigerator and [pswich. residence, in good order, containing 8 to 12 











Wanted for Private Occupation, Period House 














i a. —Full particulars Box “V,”’ c/o YARRELL, To yeep 
ier Street, S.W.1. y 
EICESTERSHIRE AND ADJOINING COUNTIES To include ppb a we —_— 1 pedigr 

( * a | » ye fi ( F vedigree 
QUIRE ‘ ‘ HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., £18 000 herd. South or West of London; Surrey, 
DE D TO PURCHASE with possession, good class | (ESTABLISHED 1809.) MARKET HARBOROUGH. ’ Sussex, Berks, Hants or Bucks; within an 
ia ra sg pe Pd old, = ee, a LAND AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS hour by train of Town. Particulars to Messrs. 
few | -8 bedrooms, etc., not more than 30-35 COLLINS & COLLINS, 37, South Audley Street, 
Vest of London.— DUDLEY W. Harris & Co., Staines. PROPERTY MANAGEMENT VALUATIONS FOR PROBATE London, W.1. (Tel. : Gros. 3231.) 
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23, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


WILSON & CO. 


Temporary Telephone : 
Grosvenor 2597. 





UNIQUE RESIDENTIAL AND FARMING ESTATE OF ABOUT I10 ACRES 


In Rural Surrey, 40 minutes from the City and West End 


DELIGHTFUL MODERN 
HOUSE 


first-rate order with 7 bedrooms, 
room, 3 reception rooms 


bath- 


Main electricity and water. 
Central heating. 
2 excellent cottages 
Stabling. 


Garages. 


Attractive but inexpensive gardens 





MODEL FARM’ BUILDINGS 
For Grade A Pedigree Herd. 


Good feeding pasture with water laid on t 
practically every field. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
AT REASONABLE PRICE 


The whole property is in hand and 
quantity of live and dead stock can by 
purchased if desired. 


Agents: WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street 
W.1. 








me growerTon #» BEN'TALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


TELEPHONE : 
KEN: 0855 





HAMPSHIRE BARGAIN 


HARMING RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER. 
Every convenience. Perfect order. 3 fine reception, 





DORSET, NEAR SHAFTESBURY 


pOEar FOR NURSING HOME, EVACUATION, 
OR RESIDENCE. Charming Residence in perfect 


IN THE TRIANGLE 
MALMESBURY, CHIPPENHAM, 


billiards, 10 bedrooms, 2 baths. Main water. Electric order. Every possible convenience. 12 bedrooms (fitted BADMINTON 

light. Central heating. Inexpensive gardens. Farm basins), 4 reception. Excellent offices. ‘Aga’ Main A BEAUTIFUL ESTATE, 160 ACRES. Lov 

buildings. 2 cottages. 50 ACRES. FREEHOLD ONLY | services. TIMBERED GARDEN BOUNDED BY A Residence of character. 4 reception, 12 bedrooms 

£5,500.— BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY (as above). RIVER. Lawns. Tennis. Kitchen garden. 2 ACRES. bathrooms. Model home farm. Fine hunter stables. 
GREAT BARGAIN ONLY £3,000. BENTALL, HORSLEY cottages. For Sale at very moderate price.—Owne: 
AND BALDRY (as above). 


SURREY, NEAR WOKING 
VERY NICE LITTLE GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE 
STYLE RESIDENCE, all on two floors, completely 
modernised. 3 reception, 5 bed, bath. Central heating 
and all main services, Cottage. Garage. Lovely gardens. 








VERY GREAT BARGAIN 


NEAR TAUNTON, SOMERSET. BEAUTIFUL 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE of Ham stone with 


Agents : BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompt 
Road, 8.W.3. 


THE BARGAIN 





IN SUFFOLK. £1,50 


BEAUTIFUL HALF-TIMBERED TUDOR, af 

Tennis court. Grass walks, etc, 2 ACRES. ONLY mullioned windows. 3 reception, 8 bed, 2 baths; main secluded, yet accessible. 3 reception (1 panelled 

£2,500.—BeNTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY (as above). services. Every convenience. ‘ Esse’’ cooker, ete. Stab- 6-7 bedrooms, bath. All mains. Lovely gardens 2 ACRES 
ling. Cottage. Lovely gardens. Fine timber. Paddock. Gift. Essential view at once. 


ALMOST UNOBTAINABLE TO-DAY 


BETWEEN CRAWLEY AND HORSHAM 


ENTLEMAN’S STOCK AND DAIRY FARM. 
100 ACRES. 


10 ACRES. FIRST TO OFFER £3,000 SECURES 
(little over half cost). Greatest Bargain in Market. 
Sole Agents, BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY (as above). 





BENTALL, HORSLEY AN! 
BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, S8.W.3. Ken. 0855. 





GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE AND FARM 


Thoroughly up-to-date Residence. ONMOUTH.— Beautiful stone-built Residence _ in 
3 reception, 5 bed (fitted basins), bathroom. Main electricity. 6 MILES FROM TORQUAY lovely position, magnificent views. 3. reception, 
Co. water. Wonderful buildings. 3 cottages. Valuable CHARMING LITTLE FARMHOUSE. = 3 reception, 7 bed, 2 bathrooms. Electric light. Charming garden, 
road frontages. Definitely the best offer near London. 4 bed, bath. Main electricity. Modern sanitation. 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
APPLY AT ONCE.— BENTALL, 
184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3. 


£6,000 FREEHOLD 
HORSLEY & BALDRY, 





60 ACRES. part lovely woods. An ideal and safe retreat. 
Shooting, fishing, riding. £3,000.—BENTALL, HORSLEY 
AND BALDRY (as above). 





home farm and 2 cottages. Nearly 120 ACRES, mostly 
grass. Splendid condition. Immediate possession. FREE- 
HOLD, ONLY £7,000 or near.— BENTALL, HORSLEY AND 
BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, $8.W.3. 














F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481 





A CHARMING SMALL DORSET ESTATE OF ABOUT 
60 ACRES 


In the Blackmore Vale Country. 300ft. above sea level. 


AN EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


BUILT ENTIRELY OF OLD MATERIALS AT CONSIDERABLE COST, 


Approached by a drive with superior lodge at entrance it contains OAK PANELLED LOUNGE HALL, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, 6 BEDROOMS, WHITE TILED BATHROOM 
AND COMPLETE DOMESTIC OFFICES 


Central heating. Electric light. Septic tank drainage system. Garage for 2 cars. Various outbuildings. 


Well laid out gardens with fine yew hedges, paved walks, rose garden, tennis court, orchard and vegetable garden. Several enclosures of grassland. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. Regent 2481. 








IDEAL FOR OFFICE ACCOMMODATION OR PRIVATE 
OCCUPATION | 


On the slopes of Sydenham Hill. 500ft. above sea level with superb views. Unusual access to all parts of London reached in about 15 minutes. 


A COUNTRY STYLE HOUSE WITH EVERY CONVENIENCE 


Very solidly built with stone mullioned windows. Entrance hall. 6 reception rooms, 5 principal bedrooms, 5 attic bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 5 lavatories. All main services connected 
GAS AND POWER POINTS IN EVERY ROOM 
GARAGE ACCOMMODATION FOR 4-5 CARS, CHAUFFEUR’S COTTAGE WITH 3 ROOMS. 
Most delightful gardens requiring minimum upkeep. Unusually well planted with specimen trees, rhododendrons, azaleas and other flowering shrubs. 
Good vegetable garden, orchard. Enchanting wood forming a lovely setting. 


PRICE £3,500 WITH 3 ACRES OR THEREABOUTS 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 





(For continuation of F. L. Mercer & Co.’s advertisements see pages ix. and xi.) 
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j Telegrams : 


“Wood, Agents, Weed, JOHN D. WOOD & CoO. yiair 6381 (10 1 


Mayfair 6341 (10 lines). 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


DEVONSHIRE 


IN A RICH FARMING DISTRICT 


Overlooking the Estuary of the Exe. 


A FIRST-CLASS AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 


THE NUTWELL COURT ESTATE, 1,001 ACRES 


GULLIFORD FARM, 372 ACRES, and COOMBE FARM, 212 ACRES 


SMALL FARM AND HOLDINGS; PARKLANDS; FINE MANSION; 17 





6 MILES FROM EXETER 


HOUSES AND COTTAGES; 
OVER 183,000 CUBIC FEET OF CAPITAL MIXED TIMBER 
SEVERAL MILES OF ROAD FRONTAGES. NUMEROUS LOVELY SITES. 
Fixed Outgoings - - £167 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION, AS A WHOLE OR IN LOTS 
AT THE ROUGEMONT HOTEL, EXETER (unless Sold privately meanwhile), ON FRIDAY 


ticulars from the Auctioneers, JouN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 


Gross Income - - £1,866 


JULY 18th, 1941, at 2 p.m. 


. (Telephone: Mayfair 6341 (10 lines) ), or Messrs, CLARKE, LUKIN & NEWTON, Solicitors, Chard, 


WEST COAST OF SCOTLAND 


ON THE SHORES OF SEA LOCH 


FOR SALE 


ATTRACTIVE SMALL ESTATE WITH ABOUT 175 ACRES 


Only 3 miles from Railway Station. 





DERNISED HOUSE. 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 10 BEDROOMS. 


3 BATHROOMS. 4 SERVANTS’ 
4 CARS. WALLED GARDEN. PRIVATE JETTY 


ROOMS. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
AND BOATHOUSE. 3 COTTAGES AND DAIRY FARM. 


PRICE FOR IMMEDIATE SALE £3,500 
OR MIGHT LET FURNISHED AT £250 PER ANNUM 


Particulars from the Agents, JoHN D. Woop & Co. 


TELEPHONE, GARAGING FOR 
ROUGH SHOOTING. 


, 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. Telephone: Mayfair 6341 (10 lines). 


F. L. MERCER & CO 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


(82,635.) 











Telephone: REGENT 2481. 
A PERFECT MODERN HOME OF CONSIDERABLE CHARACTER AND CHARM 
OCCUPYING A SUPERB SITUATION IN SURREY. ON SAND AND GRAVEL SOIL. EASY DAILY ACCESS OF 


Frequent trains to Waterloo. 5S0O0ft. up, facing South, with glorious views 


s to Epsom Downs. 
TO BE SOLD 


LONDON. 


THIS LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED 
RESIDENCE 
Erected in 1924. 
Designed by a_ well-known firm of architects, 
constructed of the best materials and incorporating 


every desirable feature of modern equipment 


Practically all the joinery and floors are in oak, 
including doors and window frames. 


CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT 
main electricity, gas and water, 
constant hot-water service. 





THE ACCOMMODATION IS COMPACTLY 
PLANNED 


Oak panelled lounge hall with doors to sun loggia, 

2 reception rooms, oak panelled billiard room and 

lounge combined, measuring 36ft. x 24ft. 10 bed 
and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. 


4GARAGES. CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT. COTTAGE 
Non-attention hard tennis court. 
Excellent 9-hole Putting Golf Course. 
7 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £12,500 





irdens are much admired and form a remarkably beautiful feature without being at all expensive of upkeep as a considerable part is a delightful 


as i iderable part is a deli ‘ul woodland in a practically 
natural state. 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street). Tel. : Regent 2451. 








(For continuation of F. L. MERcER & Co.’s advertisements see pages ix. and x.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH : Ox S ONS SOUTHAMPTON : 
cert gga }: & ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.I 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1. 4 : ; - . 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L., F.A.L T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.L 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.1., F.A.1. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON : 
R. ALEG HAMBRO BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.LP.A. 


NEW FOREST 


WITHIN A SHORT DISTANCE FROM THE VILLAGE OF LYNDHURST. 





TO BE SOLD : CENTRAL HEATING. 
THIS CHARMING MODERN 4g MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT, 


FREEHOLD RESIDENCE ke WATER AND DRAINAGE. 


-4 
Ss 
having southern aspect and in good i i it 


condition throughout 


Garage and Stabling. 


Matured Gardens 
and Grounds, 


9 PRINCIPAL AND SECONDARY 
BEDROOMS (having running water 
in 3 bedrooms) 
including lawns, kitchen garden, tennis 
court; the whole extending to an area 
of about 


2 BATHROOMS 
LARGE PLAYROOM 
$; RECEPTION ROOMS. 


1 ACRE 
MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM 


KITCHEN AND OFFICES. PRICE £4,200 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Journemouth. 





FARMS FOR INVESTMENT AND PROSPECTIVE URGENTLY WANTED TO PURCHASE 
APPRECIATION 
FOX & SONS, ren the gg: have a genuine 
= . enquiry for a GOOD MIXED FARM of ABOUT 100 ACRES in North Wilts 
CROFTON HALL ESTATE, WAKEFIELD Dorset, Berkshire, Oxfordshire or Gloucestershire. A price of png £4.00 
will be paid for ~ — 7 ae Will — or their solicitors please com- 

municate immediately with the agents as above. 





MANOR FARM, 143 acres. Let at £159. Tithe £29. 
Price £2,500 REQUIRED TO PURCHASE 
FOR INVESTMENT OR OCCUPATION 


DAIRY FARM, 122 acres. Let at £129. Tithe £23. FOX & SONS, LAND AGENTS, BOURNEMOUTH, have an applicant 
wishing to purchase an AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY in Dorset, Somerset 
Price £2,200 or Hampshire. A FEW HUNDRED ACRES with a LARGE HOUSE at 


present requisitioned would be considered, or a medium-sized Residence with 
about 50 ACRES would be suitable. Please send particulars to the agents, 
as above. 


BIRKWOOD FARM, 61 acres. Let at £54. Tithe £10. 


Price £1,300 COUNTRY RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES WANTED 





FOX & SONS, LAND AGENTS, BOURNEMOUTH, have a number 
of applicants waiting to purchase RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES in the 
Southern Counties. Houses with 5 to 8 bedrooms are required and land from 
5 to 20 acres. Owners wishing to sell, or their solicitors, are invited to communicate 
Particulars from FOX & SoNs, Estate Agents, Bournemouth with the agents, as above 


All these Farms have long main road frontages and are adjacent to a fully developed 
area with considerable prospective capital appreciation 








IN A BEAUTIFUL PART OF THE NEW FOREST 


Occupying an exquisite position amidst charming surroundings and commanding fine open views over the Forest. 


TO BE SOLD. 
rHIs 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


Electric light and main water. 
Central heating. 
GARAGE, 
STABLING. 


of sound construction, fitted with all 


modern conveniences and comforts VINERY. PEACH HOUSE. 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS 


including lawn, productive kitchen 


4 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, 
SMALL BOUDOIR, 
DRESSING ROOM, 

BATHROOM, 
; RECEPTION ROOMS, 
rILED KITCHEN, 


garden with orchard. 
THE WHOLE COMPRISING AN 
AREA OF ABOUT 
me ONE ACRE 
EXCELLENT OFFICES i : oe ae eka PRICE £3,250 FREEHOLD 


For particulars, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 








SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


Within a short distance of the coast—close to the New Forest and about 10 miles from Bournemouth. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD GARAGE, 


CENTRAL HEATING, 
THIS MODERN TUDOR STYLE 
RESIDENCE, FITTED WITH 
EVERY MODERN LABOUR 
SAVING CONVENIENCE AND 
APPLIANCES. 












FITTED WALL ELECTRIC 
‘ — } RADIATORS. 

‘ : | ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
wee LLL a MAIN WATER. 





4 BEDROOMS (WITH BASINS, H 
& CC), 2 BATHROOMS, 38 GOOD 
BOX ROOMS, LOUNGE, PANELLED 
DINING ROOM, STUDY, KITCHEN 
AND OFFICES. 


PARQUET OAK BLOCK FLOORS 
ON GROUND FLOOR. 
















ATTRACTIVE GARDEN. 





ct ty 


For particulars and price apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 


sournemouth. 








FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 











Xill. 
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ESTATE 


ne: Ken. 1490. 
ms: ‘Estate 
ds, London.’’ 


62/64, BROMPTON 


HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, 
ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 
Offices. 





RURAL HERTS oa 


35 minutes London. Immediate possession. 
spoilt country surroundings, away from all noise and traffic, handy for several 
Golf Courses. 











re eo ae 
MODERN LABOUR SAVING RESIDENCE 


inge hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Complete 
offices. 
’s water. Gas available. Electric light and power. Modern drainage. Good garage 
and outbuildings. 


WELL MATURED TERRACE GROUNDS 


il size tennis court, pergola, large pond. Kitchen garden. Woodland. In all about 
2 ACRES. 


PRICE £4,750 


ops, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.i. (Tele.: Kensington 1490.) 


HERTFORDSHIRE CHILTERNS c.4 


Handy for Tring and Berkhamsted. Beautiful situation. Glorious views. 
, 


8 3 t 














EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE PROPERTY 

With entrance hall, 4 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms (3 with lavatory basins), 2 bath- 
rooms. Complete offices. Co.’s water. Electric light. Central heating. 
Modern drainage. Garage and outbuildings including sun bathing enclosure. 

BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED GROUNDS 
, With rose garden, flower beds, kitchen garden, ete., 
IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Joint Agents ;: Messrs.W. Brown «& Co.,Tring; Messrs. HARRODS, LTD., 62 64, Brompton 
Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 


DELIGHTFUL NEIGHBOURHOOD <3 
NEAR CHELMSFORD 


Very pleasantly situated in rural surroundings and only about 3 miles from main line 
station with express service to Town in about 45 minutes. 








MOST A’'T’TRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


h new wing, 4 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Modern drainage, electric light. 


GARAGE (2 cars). Secluded gardens and grounds with 2 excellent paddocks, 


IN ALL ABOUT 31, ACRES 


PRICE £3,000 FREEHOLD FOR QUICK SALE 


DS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 


BEAUTIFUL EPPING FOREST DISTRICT c.3 
About 200ft. above sea level, with lovely far-reaching views. 
RESIDENCE OF CHARM AND CHARACTER 
amidst rural surroundings. 
tion, loggia, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Central heating. Main 
Delightfully laid out ance. ele tee, excellent rose garden, 
IN ALL ABOUT 1 ACRE 
VERY REASONABLE PRICE FREEHOLD 
spected and recommended by the Agents : HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 
S.W.1. (Vele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 








ABOUT ONE MILE TROUT FISHING 


In that beautiful stretch of country between Dorchester and Blandford. 





ONE OF THE MOST LOVELY HOMES IN THE COUNTY 
(Sometime the subject of an illustrated article in “Country Life.’’) 
Modernised and re-conditioned without in any way damaging the salient and character- 

istic features of the historic house. 

4 reception, 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Very complete offices. Excellent water. 
Electric light. Central heating. Garages. Stabling. Gardener’s cottage. Home Farm 
with house, farmery and 5 cottages. 

Wonderful gardens and grounds, farm of 300 acres (let off), 

IN ALL ABOUT 334 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A TEMPTING PRICE 


HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS 3 MILES c.2 


Standing high amid unspoilt country with a glorious outlook to the South. 









: a — ‘a —2 
COMFORTABLE AND SUBSTANTIAL RESIDENCE 
3 reception rooms, billiard room, 11 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting-room. 


Main water and electricity. Central heating. Every convenience, 
GARAGE (for 3) with chauffeur’s cottage; also LODGE with bath. 
LOVELY GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
arranged in a series of terraces; also 3 meadows; in all about 8 ACRES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn, 309.) 


ON THE SURREY DOWNS c.3/4 
Healthy situation, high ground. Gate to Golf Course. 
ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE FOR SALE WITH 
EARLY POSSESSION 














Sp Ee 
Hall, 2 reception, 4 bed and dressing rooms, tiled bathroom. Electric light and modern 
conveniences. Garage. 
Delightful pleasure gardens, the subject of great expense—lawns, fruit trees, flower 
beds, ete., in all 
ABOUT THREE-QUARTERS OF AN ACRE 
Inspected and recommended by the Agents, HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 
S.W (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 


£2,000. SHROPSHIRE c.3 
In a quiet locality. About 12 miles Shrewsbury. 
ATTRACTIVE SMALL COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


3 reception, 5 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom. Central heating. Electric light 
and all conveniences. 2 Garages. 





Attractive Garden extending to 
ABOUT THREE-QUARTERS OF AN ACRE 


Harrops, LtD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 
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MARGARI 


OAS iWE 2 


> maRnGAS* 





q Buying cheap clothes with the feeling that they can 
be replaced at little cost holds good no longer. 


q Everybody’s cash is unlimited compared with the 


coupon rations. 


¢ The small number of coupons is a compelling force 


to see that their expenditure becomes a lasting benefit. 


q One Burberry Weatherproof, Overcoat, or Suit will 
probably see the war out if the war finishes within a 


few years. 


BURBERRYS ... 


HAYMARKET 
LONDON, S.W.I 

















ADVERTISE 


Readers of our announcements in the Press who are finding 
difficulty in obtaining supplies of our biscuits write to ask why, 
in these circumstances, we continue to advertise. 


M'Vitie’s ‘Digestive’ 
& MVitie’s’Macvita’ 
are two of the best biscuits made and for the 


public benefit it seems to us desirable to give this 
information through the Press. 





The nutritive value of these biscuits as a wartime 

food has so increased the demand that in spite of 

all our efforts at greater production there is a 
temporary shortage. We can only appeal to the 
patience and indulgence of the public until larger 
supplies are available. 

Being manufacturers, exclusively, it is not possible 

for us to supply our biscuits to the public direct. 

They can only be had at retail shops and stores. | 


MCVITIE & PRICE LTD. 


LONDON MANCHESTER EDINBURGH 














Keeping faith with our pilots . . . 





WHOLLY British ! Made by Lodge Plugs, Ltd., Rugby. 








MISS SMALLWOOD’S SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE 
OF LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES 
(Under Royal Patronage) 


Legacies 


In these anxious times this Society is carrying on its much 

needed work amongst poor ladies, some bombed from their 

homes, others elderly and suffering. Wéith increased War 
prices many are finding it difficult to exist. 


ALL GIFTS OF MONEY GRATEFULLY RECEIVED 


If you cannot give a donation now 


PLEASE REMEMBER THE SOCIETY IN YOUR WILL 








Cheques should be made payable to: 


MISS SMALLWOOD’S SOCIETY 
LANCASTER HOUSE, MALVERN 





























Rloase Help 
Che 
Roval Cancer Hospital 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


The first special hospital in London for Cancer 
treatment and research. No letters. No payments 


FUNDS ARE NEEDED 


for General Maintenance, for the Research Institute 
and for the Radiological Department. 


Lecacies, SUBSCRIPTIONS OR DONATIONS ARE EARNESTLY | 
SOLICITED. Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, W.C.2. | 
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Harp 


MRS. F. J. R. P. NEEDHAM 
Mrs. Needham is the youngest daughter of the late Sir Lionel Faudel-Phillips, Bt., and of Lady Faudel- 
Phillips. Captain F. J. R. P. Needham is the elder son of Major the Hon. Francis and Mrs. Needham, 
and nephew of the Earl of Kilmorey. Their marriage recently took place, very quietly on account of 
mourning in the bride’s family, at All Saints’, Hertford 
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“PRACTICE WITH 
SCIENCE” 


HIS motto of Arthur Young and the 
improvers was adopted by the Royal 
Agricultural Society when it was foun- 


ded at the beginning of last century; 

and it has, unfortunately, secured, at 
the best, a wavering allegiance from farmers 
as a whole. Since the war began we have 
had a good many complaints, as the result 
of the more minute survey made of individual 
farms, that too many farmers were still 


blind to the benefits Science held out to them 


and through them to the whole country. 
Much has of course been done already by the 
R.A.S.E., by the National Farmers’ Union, by 
the agricultural colleges, farm institutes, by 
the Young Farmers’ Clubs, and not least by the 
journals which deal with agricultural and 
country life, to cure this unfortunate myopia. 


But it needed the institution of the war agri- 
cultural committees, with their enlightened 
system of supplying advice where advice is 


wanted, to show how great were the possibilities 
of enlightenment. Now we have in the new 
Agricultural Improvement Council an intelli- 
division of agriculture’s general staff 
which should be of the greatest use. The object 
of the Council is to devise methods for seeing that 
promising results of research are brought as 
rapidly as possible: into ordinary farming prac- 


gence 


tice. The Agricultural Research Council is 
already directing scientific research into the 


most promising channels. The results have to 
be ‘got over”’ to the farmer. There is perhaps 
a danger—though a small one—that the new 
Improvement Council should be too academic 
for its task and become a replica of the Research 
Council. But the names of its members 
though seven of them are professors and only 
three farmers—suggest that they know at least 
as much about practice as about science. 


SPARING THE DOMESTIC HEN 


ORTUNATELY the Ministry of Food’s 

ill-conceived egg-rationing scheme, designed 
to ensure that everybody should get a minimum 
quantity of was amended at the last 
moment. The domestic producer, who was to 
be required to send all his eggs to the packing 
station if he kept more than 12 birds, is now 
to be allowed up to 50. But for this it was 
clear that innumerable small poultry-keepers, 
many of whom had taken to keeping hens 
because of earlier appeals by the Ministry of 
Agriculture, would have reduced their flocks 
to twelve in order to be allowed a new-laid egg 
themselves. The net result would have been a 
holocaust of fowls and a reduction of several 
millions in the national output. The 
Government may be congratulated on having 
preferred common sense to the fanatical mathe- 
matics of the Food Ministry. If the supply situa- 
tion necessitates fewer hens being kept, reduc- 
tion can be automatically effected through the 
ration of poultry food. The impracticability 
of this scheme, intended not to reduce but to 
increase the quantity of eggs available, was less 
in the unwieldy bureaucracy it would have 
involved, than in its plain ignoring of indivi- 
dual psychology which, in the aggregate, is that 
of the nation. 


wos 
eggs, 


or or 
ege 


BRITAIN ON THE SCREEN 
HERE has been adverse criticism of British 
propaganda in recent months. Some light 
was thrown on it by the programme of films, 
intended for the Empire and neutral countries, 


shown to the Press last week by the British 
Council, which exists to counteract Nazi and 
Fascist peaceful penetration. The object of 
these films is to ‘‘hold up a mirror to the face 
of Britain,’’ not to reply to the German “horror 
films’’ but to show the scheme of life Britain 
has to offer in contrast to that predicated by 
Hitler’s ‘‘new order.’’ An excellent news-reel 
began the hour’s exhibition. The four other 
films showed the British attitude to education 
in a day from the lives of three school children; 


the cotton industry of Lancashire; Ulster’s 
magnificent response in arms, in industry and 
agriculture to the call to war; and in “John 


Bull’”’ the importance of English cattle-breed- 
ing. This was indeed an outstanding film, and 
the pictures of great bulls of the leading breeds 
taken on their own stamping grounds were 
among the best animal pictures ever exhibited. 
All the films were good. Had all audiences the 
wits to perceive the freedom of the individual 
in education, commerce, and agriculture which 
they implied, nothing could be better—pro- 
viding that the haste of war left time for that 
perception to bring its results. In present 
circumstances it might be well if the British 
Council could underline the contrast between 
British and Nazi ideals of life with a darker 
pencil. 


LULLABOMB 
North Walsham, South Walsham, 
Walsham-le-Willows, 
Were ever names more like 
Downiest pillows? 
Soft-circling-sleepy names 
River-green-deepy names, 
Names I would borrow 
When tossed stark awake 
In a dark dawn to quake, 
Awaiting to-morrow, 
Till wrapped in remembered peace 
Of Walsham Broad’s loveliness. . . . 
White lilies, cupid clouds, 
Kingcups in golden crowds, 
Three herons in a row 
Where scented rushes blow; 
These things will ever be 
To their eternity. 
Cities crash, East and West, 
Still floats the grebe’s frail nest. 

DOREMY OLLAND 


CITY CHURCH VALUES 
HE “‘valuables’’ of most City churches, it 
is good to learn, have mostly been removed 
to safe keeping through the Bishops’ Com- 
mittee for the City Churches. The secretary 
(15, Chesterford Gardens, N.W.3) points out 
that more still could be removed if storage space 
were available, and makes the excellent sug- 
gestion that many country churches could offer 
asylum. It is a moot point whether, for in- 
surance purposes, church fittings come under 
the heading of chattels or fabric. In the latter 
case they would be included in the free insurance 
accorded to church fabrics by the Government. 
The point is an important one, for already many 
City churches are destroyed and the ecclesi- 
astical authorities will receive considerable 
compensation, all the greater if the value of 
the fittings is included. It is likely that some, 
at least, will not be re-built, and the question 
arises: ought the Church to receive the value 
of the sites sold as well as the replacement 
value of the fabric? The fabrics were, in point 
of fact, paid for by the State, the parishioners 
finding funds for the fittings and in some cases 
the steeples. A case can be made, in event of 
the value of the fabric being paid by the 
Government, for the sites of destroyed churches 
reverting to the nation. These, either singly 
or by collective exchange, could be used for 
providing open spaces in the replanned City. 


HARVEST VOLUNTEERS 

UST now the Board of Education is busily 

engaged in supervising the efforts of local 
education authorities and school governors to 
adjust school holidays and organise practical 
arrangements in such a way as to make the 
energy and enthusiasm of youth fully available 
for the satisfaction of local needs in a third 
war-time harvest. The Ministry of Agriculture 


is equally engaged in persuading everybody 
concerned (if persuasion is necessary nowadays) 
that, in spite of a lot of nonsense talked in the 
past, even young children can do a great deal 
on the farm, not only without harm but with 
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positive benefit to themselves. 





In spite of all 


this activity it is worth remembering that the 
need for labour will probably be very great and 


that local part-time volunteers of maturer age 
will undoubtedly be required in many plac« 
Last year various counties had a central org: 
isation controlling a series of village regist 
of all those who were prepared to devote ( 
days and parts of days to farm or harvest w 
and put volunteers in touch with local farm: 
The plan is bound to be repeated and has 
advantage of being so “‘local’’ that no proble 
of transport arise. There are other bands 
more regular workers who find those proble 
much more serious; for instance, those th 
sands of young girls ‘‘in factory and field”’ 
whose care and social welfare Lady Cynt 
Colville is appealing on the wireless this we 
end. The appeal is for more clubs and hostel 
including Young Farmers’ Clubs, of cou: 
Much help is being given in all these matt 
by the Women’s Institutes, to whom we < 
the corvsction of a statement which appea: 
in our issue of June 7 that owners of fruit wo 
not receive payment until next December. 
understand that growers will be paid for t! 
fruit whenever they bring it to a centre. 


THE END OF CLERES 

UST two years ago the International Ornit 
J logical Council held its four-yearly meet 
at Rouen, largely in order to visit M. Je 
Delacour’s chateau and bird park at Cléres. 
historic late Gothic castle, surrounded by seve 
hundred acres of park, had by then become, 
its owner’s words, ‘‘everything to which as 
child I had looked forward, when I drea 
of one day becoming a naturalist with a gre 
collection of birds and mammals, as well as 
their skins, and with a comprehensive library. 
Now he tells, in the current number of t! 
Avicultural Magazine, how everything has van 
ished. The chateau was destroyed by fire in 
February, 1939; in June, 1940, bombing had 
pitted the green valley and killed several hun- 
dred birds and mammals. Then came the 
Germans. They allowed three men to care for 
what was left of the collection, but all the tropi- 
cal birds had meanwhile died of starvation. In 
August the Director of the Paris Zoo reported 
that possibly 1,000 out of 3,000 birds survived, 
badly fed and constantly disturbed by the 
German soldiery, and succeeded in removing the 
rarest to Paris. Since then it has proved im- 
possible to feed the remainder and they have 
been disposed of to a German firm. M. Delacour 
was himself serving with the French Army and, 
after demobilisation, crossed to the United 
States, where he is now Consultant to the New 
York Zoological Society. ‘‘ With the passing of 
Cléres,’’ he writes, ‘‘went the last great private 
collection in Continental Europe. It is very 
much to be doubted that the world will ever 
again see another collection like it.”’ 


TOM BROWN’S MATCH 

R. PICKWICK is probably the only charac 

ter in fiction who has had his health 

drunk at a public banquet to the accompani 
ment of ‘‘For he’s a jolly good fellow.’’ Ton 
Brown must certainly be the only one to hav: 
had a cricket match played in his honour. O 
June 19 it was a hundred years to the very da 
since there was played in the Close at Rugb 
the match between the school and the Maryle 
bone Club described in Tom Brown’s Schoolday 
The occasion was duly celebrated by anoth« 
such match. Sir Pelham Warner, most dis 
tinguished of Rugbeian cricketers, did not pla 
himself, but he collected a side gleaming wit 
the purple and gold of two England captains 
It was led in the field by the present secretar 
of the M.C.C., Colonel Rait Kerr, also a Rug 
beian, who then took exactly the place of o! 
Mr. Aislabie in 1841. Tom Brown was, accor 
ing to our modern notions, a very easy-goil 
captain of the Rugby eleven; he forgot h 
batting order, allowed it to be changed by publ 
clamour, and lies under grave suspicion | 
favouritism in the putting of Arthur into th 
eleven. These things are not, however, counte 
against him to-day, when our war-time game 
have become pleasantly easy-going. He i 
hailed as the hero of the one unquestionabl 
great school story that has ever been writter 
Many people from many other schools mus 
have mentally exclaimed with Jack Raggles 
the long-stop, “‘Huzza for old Rugby !” 
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WELFORD-ON-AVON, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 





Will F. 


Tavlor 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


Fire Bombs and Forest Fires—The Dartford Warbler—-The Coming of the Migrants—-May-fly Fashions— 


CORRESPONDENT has written 
expressing the hope that I was mis- 
informed about the official burning 
off of gorse and heather lands of the 
New Forest this year. I have re- 
ived several letters on the subject, all com- 
enting on the fact that this will destroy the 
sts of the rare Dartford warbler and various 


er interesting birds. I am _ sorry to say 


| am not misinformed, as I have visual proof 


the extensive burning. There is, however, 
very good reason for this, as last autumn, 
ter a sustained drought when everything was 
dry as tinder, our painstaking enemy sprinkled 

part of the country with incendiary bombs 
hope of setting the tree plantations on 
but by some extraordinary fluke failed to 
a serious fire or anything approaching 


the 


us fire. This autumn, if we do get any 
‘ather, which at the time of writing 


ems most improbable, there will be very little 
dergrowth in the vicinity of the many planta- 
ind the risk of an extensive blaze has 
eliminated. 

\ small area in which two pairs of Dartford 
lers nest annually has escaped the heath- 
rs’ attention, probably because there are 
ntations in the vicinity to protect, but 
inately I have not seen these birds this 
Both the nesting sites were in a disused 
pit and, owing to the war, this has been 
ed, so that the passage of lorries and the 
of the excavator have probably scared the 
iway, but one hopes not to an area that 

en burnt off. 
(he Dartford warbler, however, well 
lished on Hyde Heath and the various 
heaths between Bere Regis and the sea 
and as no gorse fires have occurred in 
area during the spring these birds should 
brought their families up. In the opinion 
ornithologist who hails from this part of 
world the Dartford warbler is not so rare 
is commonly supposed, and he considers if 


is 


Dapping on Lough Corrib 
By MAJOR CG. S. JARVIS 


anything it has slightly increased in numbers of 
recent years, but this view of course concerns 
one locality only. 

PECULIARITY about the Dartford war- 

bler is that, unlike its relations the willow, 
sedge, reed and other warblers, it is a British 
resident and is not a migrant. Presumably it 
remains somewhere near its nesting site in 
the gorse throughout the vear, though in 
winter it is sometimes seen in turnip-fields. 
Practically all the other warblers leave this 
country for Central Africa in early October, and 
a red-letter day in my calendar in Sinai was 
that on which the willow warblers and chiff- 
chaffs arrived from England. I suppose actu- 
ally, being situated so far east along the Medi- 
terranean, all my migrants hailed from central 
Europe and not from the British Isles, but I 
liked to believe that they came from my own 
country and that I could claim the same 
nationality. 

They did not come in twos and threes, but 
arrived in whole battalions and brigades, and at 
a time when they were needed most. One 
sultry evening in October there would be 
nothing in the desert garden but the untidy, 
frowsty sparrows of the East, and the plants 
would be suffering from a blight of small black 
caterpillars. The following morning at dawn 
the warblers would come in from the sea, and 
for the whole of that day every growing thing 
would be a constant flicker of green and brown 
wings as the hungry migrants started work on 
the job the sparrows had been too lazy to per- 
form. At dawn again on the following day they 
went on southwards, leaving the garden clear 
of insect pests, and I did not see them again 
until their return in the following March. 


* % 
* 


S I am not an entomologist, or anything 
like one, I must confess I know nothing 
of the may-fly beyond the fact that usually he 


makes his appearance in June, that there seem 
to be at least eight different-coloured varieties, 
and that the particular type which is hatching, 
and which the trout are taking, is the only one 


I have not got in my box. The last time | 
was on the river this season the green drake 
pattern was in evidence, and in my fly-case 


there seemed to be every variety but a green 
drake. Three days later, with a generous supply 
of green drakes and various 
and browns with me, I found that colours were 
not being worn that particular evening and the 
insects, which were coming down in droves, 

them white with black 1 


shades of greys 


were all of heads and 
tails. The only fly approximating to this tvpe 
that I possessed was of pure, almost startling, 
white, and as it did not pass muster in its virgin 
purity I put in some attractive black shading 
with a lead pencil. My artistic work was so 
effective that at the very first cast the flv was 
literally torn to shreds by a salmon smolt, 
and I was left to do the best [ could for the 
remainder of the evening with highly coloured 
varieties and that hopeless feeling of inferiority 
one endures when one turns up in a dinner jacket 
toa banquet at which white ties and decorations 
are worn, 


M* ignorance of the various may-flies is due 
to the fact that for over twenty vears I 
was never in this country when ephemera makes 
its appearance, and no doubt more experienced 
anglers know what to expect at various stages 
of the short hatch, It is, however, a maddening 
insect, as when it appears first in swarms there 
no submarine activity whatsoever but, in 
stead, a sustained attack from the air by 
chaffinches, great tits and wagtails, who seem 
to be the first to grasp the edible possibilities of 
the mavy-fly. The swallows and swifts follow 
suit later as, apparently, their memories are not 
so good, and there is something rather siniste1 
in the appearance of the insect, with his long 
antenna at one end and still longer double tails 


is 
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at the other that suggest the most poisonous 
stings. As to whether the trout eventually 
decide to take them or not depends on a whole 
variety of circumstances, chief of which, I 
suspect, is whether the angler is prepared for 
the eventuality and has may-flies in his 
box. 

At Oughterard on Lough Corrib in normal 
times the small fishing hotels are crowded with 
keen anglers who come over to Ireland at the 
end of May for a fortnight of the may-fly dap, 
and who all too often spend the whole of their 
fourteen days waiting for the insect to start 
hatching. This occurs usually on the day they 
are due to return to England—they drive down 
the lough side on the Oughterard-Galway road 


MEMORIES OF STOR 


HANKS to the somewhat obscure 
that seems to go on in the 
minds of those responsible for military 
permits to prohibited areas, this will 


process 


be the second year—after nine con- 
secutive summers—during which I shall not 
see the familiar quay at Stornoway. Perhaps 
it is not a bad thing in some ways. Even 


Stornoway may have changed under war con- 
ditions, though that is a disturbing and in- 
credible thought. 

But there is no doubt that one never really 
appreciates places or periods until they have 
disappeared into the bac kground of the past. 
Events, places, adventures, impressions have 
a habit of reappearing in the memory through 
a rather rose-coloured haze, conveniently 
divorced from the more tiresome aspects and 
details. For instance, one always remembers 
the times when the trout went mad and almost 
flung themselves into the bag, but the heat 
or midges or clegs that were such an infernal 
nuisance on those occasions are forgotten when 
the scenes come back in memory. 

So it is with places. Sunny days, with the 
larks singing in the bluest of skies, golden sun- 
sets and starry nights—all these remain. The 
pouring rain, fierce gales and thunderstorms 
seem to have been thrown into the mental 
waste-paper basket when it comes to remember- 
ing. Which is, of course, as it should be. 

And now, looking back on Stornoway 
over an extent of only two years, the place has 
already taken on the glamour of other pleasant 
and further memories. I have forgotten 
the circumstances of the approach to the 
harbour on a breezy evening in June or July, 
after a voyage which was a continual struggle 





“IT IS FASCINATING 


TO WATCH THE CREELS OF FISH BEING 
THE HOLDS OF THE BOATS” 


on their way to the railway station in a cloud 
of insects that flatten themselves against the 
windscreen while the lough to the north is a 
boil of feeding fish. 

I must admit, however, that a good day 
with the may-fly on an Irish dapping lough 
makes up for any amount of disappointments, 
as there is little in this world to equal the keen 
excitement and anticipation one experiences 
when drifting down on the wind to some corner 
of the lake, where the surface of the water is 
being broken by the constant splashes of rising 
fish. One’s own pair of may-flies at the end 
of the blow line goes skirling along on the 
surface towards the danger zone, then comes 
the sudden boil into which the insects dis- 


By HULDINE V. BEAMISH 
of will between oneself and the peculiar roll of 
the Minch; when, miles across the dipping sea, 
comes the faint and entirely nauseating smell 
of the herring industry, which does not in the 
least improve a temporarily delicate state of 
health. The memory, too, is dimmed of the 
weariness of a long and tedious journey, perhaps 
started as far away as Devonshire or Euston, 
and taking about 26 hours; the seasick passen- 
gers, squalling babies, the chattering minister 
and his tiresome friend. 

I remember only the days of sunny calm, 
and sea like glass, with gigantic basking sharks 
lying on the surface, and the hills of Ross and 
Cromarty alternating between blue and purple; 
the quiet entrance into Stornoway harbour, 
with its tree-covered hills and castle reflected 
in the water, the scent of peat smoke, and 
the crowd of people greeting one another in 
soft Gaelic. 

The sea voyage may be started from Mallaig 
or Kyle of Lochalsh. The Mallaig route is 
more interesting; the course runs through the 
Sound of Sleat where the south-eastern shores 
of Skye lie to port, and this journey is always 
a smooth one. There is a pause at Kyle, and 
sometimes a change of boats. Sheep come 
aboard, generally to provide mutton for the 
islanders, whose animals are later in condition 
than those of the mainland. Cattle, too, make 
their noisy way down the slippery timber gang- 
way; sometimes a pony or two is shipped. 
Finally the Kyle pier is left behind, and after 
steaming for an hour between Raasay and the 
mainland, the ship draws in towards Apple- 
cross, where a large rowing boat tosses up and 
down a mile or so from the village of white 
houses on the shore. 





H. D. Keilor 
SLUNG FROM 
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appear, the glimpse of a great golden side in a 
wavelet, and the fight is on. 

As one fishes usually with a friend or the 
boatman, and as the trout are in schools, two 
fish on at the same time is a very usual occur- 


rence. A couple of very hard-fighting trout 
about the 3lb. mark can provide quite a lot 
of excitement when their main endeavour is to 
circle round the boat in opposite directions, thus 
necessitating a constant change of rods. It is 
not a difficult matter to change rods, but not 
so easy in the heat of the moment to notice 
which rod should take the inside berth and pass 
under the other; and if a mistake is made the 
fish are in a position to hold an inter-trowt 
tug-of-war. 


NOWAY 


Here is quite an interesting performan 
A motley selection of passengers, bicycles, su 
cases, bags of mail and wireless accumulators 
all change hands and places with incredit 
swiftness through a square opening in the ship’s 
side. One always imagines the boat will 
capsize, but I have never seen an accident 
Then the bell is rung from the bridge, and the 
real business has begun. 

First, and as soon as possible, one fills oneself 
with a particularly good tea, which always 
includes fried fresh fish such as Stornowegians 
only know. Then the seasoned traveller finds 
a seat on the covered deck and seeks the valu- 
able haven of spontaneous sleep known to all 
who travel much. My own favourite place 
is on the mailbags piled on one of the seats. 
I remember an afternoon when a tinny gramo- 
phone blared forth from the third-class depart- 
ment near by, singing The Road to the Isles in 
Gaelic. It drowned all other noises, even that 
of the usual and inevitable whining child, and 
I—dozing on my mailbags—thought I had 
never heard that lovely song in more appro- 
priate surroundings. 

The hours pass: the ship reels and staggers 
from the time she passes the northern point 
of Skye until almost the end of the journey. 
It may be interesting to record here that the 
movement of the Minch is the only one that 
has defeated me. The English and Irish Chan- 
nels and the much-dreaded North Sea have 
never managed this achievement ! 

Occasionally a drifter is sighted, overtaken 
and passed. Later, people begin to stir on 
deck. We are now passing the Shiant Islands. 
Ahead, over the port bow, lies land, a long low 
line standing out against the sunset. Nothing 
can quite describe the feeling one experiences 
at the sight of this Lewis and Harris sitting 
out there to the north-west as if the sea had 
suddenly heaved it up. 

One’s imagination starts to busy itself, 
the clear fresh northern atmosphere begins to 
work and the magic breath of the Isles is borne 
out over the sea. One thinks, in this new strong 
atmosphere, of Tir-nan-Og and all the legends 
of the past, a past that here lives so close to 
everyday life. In this strange air one may 
shamelessly indulge in poetic thoughts which 
would certainly produce a guilty pang of sell- 
reproach in the south. 

The distant outline becomes clearer; cer- 
tain landmarks are recognised; the ship is 
passing drifters quite often now, for they always 
sail in the evening. The lighthouse glides past, 
and one picks out the quay with its crowd ot! 
waiting Stornowegians. One of the greatest 
pastimes in Stornoway, even vying with th 
recent super-cinema, is that of meeting the boat 
welcoming relatives who may be coming hom 
from South America or merely Glasgow, com 
menting on the newly married couple who hav 
enjoyed a honeymoon on the mainland, or eve 
receiving the coffin of some Lewis inhabitan 
coming home to lie in the rocky graveyar 
within sound of the Minch. 

Stornoway always seems the same. An 
other row of houses may have gone up; som: 
of the streets may have been improved. But 
the main atmosphere remains. There is some 
thing unalterable about Stornoway that is a 
old as the islands themselves. That is perhaps 
its attraction, for here one senses the law o! 
things eternal. 

In the early spring, long before the herrin 
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season starts, the fishing for ‘“‘white’’ fish is 

still in full swing. It is fascinating to watch 

the creels of fish being slung from the holds of 

the boats, and laid out in orderly lines on the 

iy. Some of these boats travel enormous 

stances and are away for several days at a 

They generally bait with herring, and set 

endous lines between floats, the baited 

with their large hooks sinking perpen- 

irly at fixed intervals from the parent 

rhe fish are laid out on the quay accord- 

to sort, and there are several names 

» them that might baffle the southerner. 

fusk, for instance, are like short, thickset 

ind they are just as good to eat. The 

is a small skate, whose fins are even 

delicious. (Incidentally, one can always 

e soft gristly bones as well as the meat 

fins of a skate. This fish has always 

very underrated in the south.) The 

sare interesting. In my Swedish dictionary 

the word for cod is torsk—pronounced 

and the word for skate is rocka, so these 

; expressions have come, like so much else 

islands, straight down from the Scandi- 

days many centuries ago, when, there 

doubt, the Norsemen brought improved 

dis and further fields to the island 
men. 

\Vhen the fish from a boat have been laid 

in their respective lines, the auctioneer 

es with a mixed company of buyers. 

re is the small man who bids for one or two 

ler rows to take round the island in his 

and the rich dealer who sends many 

fish annually to Glasgow and Billingsgate. 

d then, of course, a small crowd of private 

le with sacks or baskets, or bits of string, 

vill buy one fish when the row is sold 

take home for the family. The fish do not 


prove in cleanliness as the business goes on. 
People walk to and fro among the rows, men 
pit, dogs nose about. 


But I can guarantee all 
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WOMEN SHEEP-SHEARERS AT WORK NEAR STORNOWAY 


Note the method of hobbling by which one leg is left free 


this is forgotten when one tackles the fresh 
white flesh at dinner in the evening ! 

There is a short lull between the end of 
the white fish season and the start of the 
herring in May. Boats must be painted and 
tarred, nets and gear overhauled. In June the 
herring industry is in full swing, and Storno- 





THE TOWN, WITH STORNOWAY 


Way experiences a great increase in population 
as well as in pocket. Girls from many English 
and Scottish ports arrive in droves, all experts 
at the job of gutting the fish and throwing them 
into barrels. They work so fast that it 
is impossible to follow their movements; 
their fingers are bandaged against danger 
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CASTLE ON THE LEFT 
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on 


of cuts. Another large crowd of them 
work in the kippering sheds. 

If one takes a salmon into these 
places, they will send it back about 
ten days later changed into perfect 


and delicious smoked salmon at a 
verv low cost. Men hasten about 
continually with lorries containing 


supplies of coarse salt for the barrels. 
On the quays in Stornoway they are 
throwing away mackerel, so that any- 
one who likes may pick them up for 


nothing Out in the country a van 
arrives most davs with fresh herr- 
ing 

Most of the herring salted in 


barrels were exported in the past to 
Scandinavia, Germany and Russia. It 
was quite normal to hear foreign 
languages in Stornoway; seamen from 
distant European ports came with 
thei empty barrels or 


LAID 


cargoes ol 


MR. AISLABIE . 


been famous 
cricket well, 
famous 


ANY cricketers have 
because they played 
but it is rare to find 
because he plaved it badly. This 
belongs to Mr. 
supporter 
As a 


sorts of 


one 


singular distinction 
\islabie, an enthusiastic 
nineteenth-century cricket. 
constantly in all 
was notorious, 
is dest ribed in 


Benjamin 
of early 
plaver he figured 
company, and his inefficiency 
He was a big, heavy man, who 
an impudent rhyme of the period 


He doats on the game, has played many a year, 
Weighs at least seventeen stone, on his pins 
rather queer, 
But he still takes the bat, and there’s no better 
fun 
rhan to see him when batting attempting te run 
A compliment lies behind this criticism. How- 
ever unskilful he may have been, the fact 
remains that Old Aislabie, as he came to be 
called, always seems to have been invited to 


play, and indeed no match was complete without 
him. The only conclusion to be drawn is that 
he was the most welcome of comrades, and this 
is just what he He went on his wavy, 
serene and kindly, indifferent to failure and un- 
vexed by ridicule, playing cricket for its own 
sake, and not, as many contemporary experts 
did, for what he could make out of it. Not 
the least of his services to cricket was that he 
was a pioneer of that spirit of good fellowship 
much for the enjovment of 


Was. 


makes so 
game 
\islabie began his career about 1795, when 
he was 21 vears old, with Homerton, a strong 
Metropolitan club. In 1802 he joined the 
Marvlebone club, whose ground 


which 
the 


still 
occupied the original Dorset Square site, 


selected by Thomas Lord in 1787. He 
remained closely associated with the 
M.C.C. until his death in 1842. Most of 


his cricket was plaved for the club, but 
a variety of other teams enlisted his help 
from time to time. He plaved for England 


and for several counties, as well as for 
the old Etonians and the old Wvyke- 
hamists, though he was not at either 


Eton or Winchester, and he took part in 
many pick-ups and scratch games. Some- 
times he was transferred as a given man 
from one side to the other, as if the main 
point was that he should not be left out. 

In the records between 1800 and 1841 
there are extant 133 scores in which 
\islabie’s name appears. No doubt he 
had minor engagements, for these are all 
pretty good matches, most of them at 
Lord’s and some of them with high- 
sounding titles, like England against the 
Rest, and so on. He alwavs went in last, 
or last but one, and he averaged about 
four runs per innings, with 27 his 
highest score. He was sometimes, though 
not often, put on to bowl; he bowled out 
eight opponents, or one in about every 
five years. He also occasionally made a 
catch, but his opportunities in the field 
were limited by agreement, for we are 
told that he usually had a substitute, 
not only to run for him when he was 
batting, but also to field for him when 
he ought to have been fielding. 

He was by profession a wine and West 


as 
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“WHEN THE FISH FROM A BOAT HAVE BEEN 


RESPECTIVE LINES, 


ARRIVES ” 


IN THEIR 
AUCTIONEER 


OUT 


India merchant with an office in the Minories. 
The firm was old-established and had, we are 
informed, the honour of supplying Nelson with 
wine. The partners showed in their room a 
letter from his lordship in his own handwriting, 
thanking them for their attention to his re- 
quirements. <Aislabie leased a house at Lee in 
Kent, where he was highly esteemed for his 
neighbourly and charitable acts. During the 
severe winter of 1813-14, when the great frost 
lasted for three months, he did much to relieve 
distress in the district, and many instances of 
his generosity are remembered. 

Not long after he joined the M.C.C. 
Aislabie began to show himself able and willing 
to help in the conduct of its affairs. Hitherto 
Thomas Lord, who had founded the club in 1787, 
had been apparently sole manager. But when 
Lord became busy with negotiations about his 
leases, and the transfer of his ground from 
one site to another, he was probably glad to 
avail himself of Aislabie’s assistance. No trace 
of any formal organisation of the club can be 
found before about 1822, and in that vear the 
position which Aislabie had made for himself 
was recognised by his election as secretary. 
More than this, in the following the 
presidency, which has alwavs been an annual 
appointment, also conferred upon him, 
and he remains the only member who has com- 
bined the two offices. 

\islabie entered on his duties with energy, 
arranging matches, collecting subscriptions and 
making every effort to increase the membership. 
This last task was not easy. The club had its 
advantages, a ground and_ fashionable 


season 


Was 


good 





MR. BENJAMIN AISLABIE 


Reproduced by kind permission of the M.C.C., for whom the 


painting was executed by Henry E. Dawe 
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timber. And a month before the war 
' started I talked Swedish with the fisher 
crew of a minute white boat that had 
braved the North Sea all the way from 
Marstrand off the west Swedish co: 
These had come on purpose for 
mackerel, spurned by the Scot 
boats, but carefully stowed in baz 
with salt by the northerners. 

Yes, there are many memo: 5 
of Stornoway, almost enough to fi 4 
book. I can only end this pictur 
hoping that the Stornowegians, int 5 
year of upheaval and scarcity, will 5 
well out of their fishing seasons, 1 
that there may be still a good suj 
of whisky in which to celebrat 
record catch. Above all, let us h 
that this year the deplorable cus 
of dumping thousands of dead her 
in the sea, so as not to spoil the mar 
will be discontinued. 





THE 


COCHRANE 


patronage, but its appeal was of course conf 
mainly to those living in or about Lon 
and even among cricketers who were avail 
there was, possibly, some hesitation to iden 
themselves with the game as it was pla 
at Lord’s. For there, more than anyw! 
else in the country, the old gambling tradit 

of cricket survived, with backers and bi 
makers, dubious shifts and angry dispu 
It was a critical time, and the club o 
much to its first secretary, whose pers 
popularity attracted candidates and preven 
resignations. It must have been a relcf 
when, after some years of office, impro 
conditions made the outlook less anxious aid 
his own work less difficult. 

Public interest in cricket increased, and 
the programme of eleven-a-side fixtures was 
extended by matches with the Universities ard 
principai schools. The earliest known list of 
M.C.C. members, dating from 1833, contains 
only 206 names, but a decade later the numbers 
had nearly doubled. 

As the club’s position grew more assured 
and <Aislabie grew older, he seems to have 
become more and more known as the central 
figure of M.C.C. activities. Everybody liked 
to greet the old man, to see him captaining the 
side, and allowed, perhaps, by his opponents 
to get a few runs, because it pleased him, 
while in return he gave so much pleasure in 
other ways. They hailed with delight his 
speeches at festive gatherings, or, better still, his 
songs, of which he had composed the words him- 
self, with comic allusions to his many friends. 
In the last cricket season of his life he 

made what remains the most widely 
known of these appearances. He took a 
team down to Rugby, for the match 
described in Tom Brown’s Schooldays, a 
classic encounter of which the centenat 
was celebrated last week. He _ lives 
for us in the pages of that famous 
book, wearing his white hat, and co! 
templating with benevolent enjoyme! 
the young folk dancing in the clos 
You remember how next day the capta 
politely bowled ‘‘small cobs’”’ to hi 
and how, on saying good-bye, he pai 
compliment to the school eleven a 
invited Tom to join the M.C.C. 

A fortnight later the veteran play 
his last match, against Cambridge 
Lord’s. He finished up in style, for wh: 
the club went in with 80 to make, inste: 
of batting in his usual place on the 1 
he was promoted, or promoted himse 
to sixth wicket down, and had the sat 
faction of being two not out, when ! 
side won by four wickets. One wou 
like to think that he made the winnil 
hit. 


In 1842 he died on June 2, age 
68, and in the next M.C.C. annual repo 
reference was made to the great lo 
sustained by the club in his deat! 
During his lifetime his work had be« 
recognised by a resolution to have h 
bust executed and his portrait painte 
for the club. His picture hangs to-day} 
where it deserves to hang, at the head 
quarters of the game he served so faith- 
fully and played so badly. 
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THE POLITICAL ISSUE 


following article, the second in our series 
culture after the War, Lord Lymington 
ith some of the complicated political 
yvolved. As the subject has controversial 
e may perhaps remind our readers that 
mington, like our other contributors, was 
to express his personal views, and that his 
y opinions are not necessarily those of 
2y LIFE. 
vt week's article, on Land Tenure and 
wcture of Prices, will be written by our 
tuval Correspondent, Cincinnatus.—ED.] 
NATION needs health, security for 
its livelihood, and continuity which 
means hope for its posterity. To 
meet these needs should be our 
political aims. Except in the form 
itutes, like medical services and doles, 
ave not been pursued for forty years. 
we follow our purpose when war is over, 
not matter who is victor. 
is purpose cannot be fulfilled without the 
it cultivation of our soil and its people. 
nnot repeat too often that enduring health 
from fresh food, grown on the healthy soil 
the people dwell, or that history teaches 
ience endorses the fact that psychological 


in a nation is bound up with a true 
‘of contented people on its soil. 
curity comes from employing those 


ds which we can control ourselves. If 

in sell our manufactured goods to those 

feed us at home, securing a just reward 
ich side, there is security, and there need 
10 slumps and price fluctuations; we can 
see that the profit of the middlemen, who 
lay get a reward for their services five times 
reat per head as the farmer and farm- 
<er, with less skill, less sweat, and less risk, 
smmensurate with the services they render. 
the insecurity of importing food in war- 
» there is no need to dwell. 


By VISCOUNT LYMINGTON 


As to continuity, Britain can no longer 
rely on trying to export money to those who 
may be forced to repudiate her credit system, 
and goods to those who will be able to make 
these for themselves, while we essay com- 
mercial ‘‘appeasement”’ by taking in denatured 
foodstuffs, when we could produce them fresh 
for ourselves. Europe will never return to 
our commercial mastery. The factories of the 
United States of America, Australia and Canada 
are expanding to a point where they will have 
little call on our industries. While we are 
becoming a vast aerodrome for the attack on 
Europe, the New World is becoming industrially 
the best equipped of us all. 

The whole world is committing the ancient 
suicide of past civilisations. The sands of 
Gobi, Iran, and Sahara bury the cultures of 
those who considered cities and money more 
important than soil and men. We have done 
in two generations what our fathers did in 
thrice .as many millennia. If the world’s 
1,600,000,000 persons were adequately fed and 
the soil conserved for their children’s nurture, 
there would be a world food shortage now. 
Half this population is under-nourished, while 
Erosion, the origin of human sickness, marches 
in seven-leagued boots across the earth. There 
can be no continuity if we waste our soil now. 

If she were only farmed as well as the best 
of her farmers farm on every type of her varied 
soil, Britain would to-day on balance be self- 
supporting, in everything but a certain amount 
of sugar and cereals. I make this statement 
with absolute assurance from experience on a 
war agricultural committee and many years’ 
observation over the country. This would mean 
a market of at least £450,000,000 on a 1938 


price basis for home industry, and over 
1,000,000 more bread-winners employed in 
agriculture and ancillary trades. Here is 
the answer to health, to security, and 


continuity which means hope for the future. 

If this is its political aim, what of the 
political issue? Let us turn to The Times of 
January 11, 1941. A quotation from that 
journal appeared in the foreword to this series 
of articles, and as it goes to the root of the matter 
I should like to quote it again : 





There must be a bold and decisive reversal of the 
trend in the direction of self-sufficiency which has 
marked even British policy in the past quarter of 
a century. . . Any further decline in British 
imports of food would be little short of a disaster; 
for the prosperity of British industry and British 
shipping has always depended, and must continue 
to depend, largely on the fact that Great Britain 
is the richest market in the world for the exports 
of predominantly agricultural countries. 


Who desires ‘this bold and _ decisive 
reversal ”’ ? Even the pre-war investors in 
overseas bonds will have had their holdings 
liquidated for foreign exchange by this war’s 
end. The founders of the Dominions’ strong 
voung industries will not desire it. Certainly 
not the inarticulate soil itself, for the export 
of its crops without return in fertility is death 
to the dwellers on it. Surely not the overseas 
farmer himself: the farmers of Canada and 
Australia often have debts amounting to more 
than all their assets in land and stock. Not 
the workers of Great Britain, who had the bog 
of unemployment about their thighs while they 
clutched at the dead tussocks of export markets. 
But those w?// demand it who still think that 
our only hope lies in fresh foreign money- 
lending, or selling to someone abroad what one 
could sell to our own kin at home. Let us not 
belittle the value of our export trade and all 
it stands for, but neither let us overstress its 
strength and security as a foundation for our 
national structure. 

The quotation from The Times talks of 
shipping. Shipping is of first-rate importance 
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THE NEED TO RE-BUILD WASTED LANDS CAN BE MARRIED TO THE NEED TO RE-BUILD WASTED LIVES 


re is enough anti-erosion work to employ millions throughout the Empire for many years. 


Communities could be shipped entire 


and settled where they are needed, as were Aberdeenshire quarrymen and their families for the building of the Sydney Bridge 
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to us as an island and a maritime Empire. 
But there is no point in using shipping, just 
for its own sake, to carry food from devitalised 
soil to places where it can be produced to the 
benefit of soil and farmer and consumer. This 
svstem, together with the 1920-39 industrial war 
of exports, is to play the workers of one country 
off against those of another by undercutting. 
In every capital of the world there are specula- 
tors who do not represent true national inter- 
ests, but who stand to gain by exploiting slumps 
and unemployment. We have the authority of 
Papal encyclicals and President Roosevelt’s 
earlier speeches in condemning this distorted 
form of capitalism. There will always be an 
exchange in honest trade across the seas, and 
of this it is vital to see that British ships and 


seamen get their fair share. 

There is another fundamental erro: in 
thought that needs correction before the political 
issue can be made clear. Again and again 


politicians and economists have sought to cure 
unemployment through the creation of new 
markets whereby innovations and luxuries are 


advertised into necessities, thus creating new 
employment in secondary industries. This 
would be sound if at the same time extra pur- 
chasing power were issued to the people and 
the soil could carry the burden. But if new 
money does not reach the people they pay 


less for their food in order to buy such goods 
as wireless sets or cosmetics. So far these new 
markets have been subsidised by the consump- 
tion of soil capital and the human capital among 
farm workers the world over. Only when all 
wastes are faithfully returned to the soil, its 
servants are numerous enough for its upkeep 
and rewarded sufficiently for their work so that 
the soil can continue to feed an increasing 
population, can such cures be genuine. 


THE REAL ISSUE 

The men of sense and goodwill in all 
political parties are divided on method more 
than principle; the partv cleavage is mostly 
nominal, but through ali of them runs the 
increasing consciousness that the real issue 
will lie between primary producers, whether of 
foodstuffs or essential constructions, and con- 
sumers without whose products, however useful, 
we could survive. 

Thus we must that, given a return 
of land fertility and willing, well-paid man- 
power, our semi-sutficient war-time food pro- 
duction could be increased and made permanent 
if stable rewards even on a moderate level were 
assured. If we pay steady and fair prices for 
our food, we can then insist that it is properly 
erown, as it comes from our own soil. We 
must look ten years ahead fully to recover 
from the war, put our poor land in order, and 
gradually develop a full, healthy and stable 
production. \ non-party council, chosen 
perhaps from the Privy Council and delegat- 
ing most of its power to a future equivalent 
of the war agricultural committees, could 
ensure that farmer and landowner alike ful- 
filled their obligation under pain of dispossession. 

The first campaign is education—educa- 
tion of the poor farmer to equal his best neigh- 
bours, an education proceeding fast already in 
many counties. Education must continue for 
the housewife to return to her own kitchen, and 
her own food individually for its 
quality. Here the political ideal is to enable men 
to earn sufficient without sending the wives 
into the factory. Conditions that break up 
the family by sending the mother to office or 
convever-beit are not good for the nation. 
Education in the schools must no longer despise 
the craftsman of the kitchen, or of the soil, but 
stimulate the best of the vounger generation to 
return to the land and to the home. Oppor- 
tunitv must be given for the good farm worker 
to rise to become a master man. Land settle- 
ment should cease to be a political stunt and 
be encouraged to grow naturally as a reward 
for service to the soil. 

That is one side of education; the other is 
to educate the bread-winners of Britain to the 
importance of primary production. Under our 
old system the industrial worker could not be 
sure of sufficient wages to buy good food, or 
the farmer be sure of steady prices to enable 
him to preserve his soil and grow heavy and 
healthy crops. Instability means ranching. 
Thus, the desired change will come from com- 
plementary understanding between town and 
country. The primary producer, farm worker, 


show 


to < hoc se 


A VILLAGE MOVED HALF ACROSS 
AND 


miner, steel worker, and fisherman, etc., have 
had the ‘‘raw deal’’: they must combine for a 
“new deal.’’ The secondary producer and the 
industries of distribution and finance have held 
all the cards, and are skilled in propaganda. 
Somehow all sections must be brought together 
for a joint effort in the national cause. 

Summed up, at home we need a determined 
drive in education towards sound values; we 
need non-party understanding of their common 
interests between leaders of land, labour and 
industry, to drive the political leaders into 
guaranteeing stable prices for all the products 
of sound mixed farming of the soil, which we 
can reasonably produce. If producers of wheat, 
barley, wool, meat, milk and milk products, 
poultry, vegetables, and fruit and timber are 
all guaranteed a reasonable living, there need 
be no spectacular rise in the cost of food. The 
margin of distributive gross profit could be 
narrowed with no hardship to anyone by proper 
marketing and less centralisation. The theoreti- 
cal efficiency of centralisation is often cancelled 
by increased expenditure on transport, card 
indexes, processing, advertising and overheads. 
We could by common sense do much towards 
making every district as far as possible self- 
sufficient, and distributing imported foodstuffs 
mainly in the great centres of population which 
are nearly all accessible by sea. The only sub- 
sidies which might be required would be to 
encourage fertility and extra labour on the land, 
to absorb the demobilised soldiers, and repair 
the damage of war-time agriculture. 


RE-CREATION OF THE VILLAGE 


A dispersion of industry and a re-creation 
of the village and the individual workshop 
taking the place of the large factory will pro- 
bably come in time, and will be part of a true 
agricultural revival wherein the village ceases 
to be a mere dormitory for farm workers and 
week-enders. But there is no space here to 
deal with this. 

How will all this affect the people of our 
Empire? The Dominions have two problems : 
outlets for their own new industries, and 
reparation to the soil in their accumulating 
deserts. In war and peace for thirty vears we 
have gone in for common suffering, but hardly 
ever common wealth. The soil has been the 
first casualty in the battle for markets. The 
Svdney Conference of 1937 led by Sir Reginald 
Dorman-Smith marked the first general appre- 
ciation of a desire to commonwealth among the 
Empire’s farmers. Henceforward we must go 
much further, and bring in all the industrial 
producers, so that, over a period of years, sale 
of farm produce, soil repair and industrial 
markets will form part of a unified policy. 

Australian, Canadian and even South 
African industries will use their own industrial 
products, although there will always be much 
exchange of genuine goods and services to 
mutual benefit. We shail have correspondingly 
less money to purchase imports of food. This 
in its essence is sound. Civilisation should be 
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THE WORLD CAN 
SEEMLY PLACE 


Maruya, N.S.W., housing quarrymen and their families from Aberdeen 


based on its own soil. Even in England we s 
the need to disperse our cities. We should 1 
longer take food to the people, but people t 
the food. The first leads to disease of mind and 
body: the second to health. Expansion 
Dominion industry means that there will be 
an Overseas opportunity for our own artisan 
and workers, just as expansion of our own 
farming means an opportunity for our own farm 
workers. 


THE DOMINION FARMER 


The loan system is the concern of the im- 
perial farmer as much as the home farmer. The 
Dominion farmer’s position, owing to the de- 
struction of his soil, is even more precarious. 
ws A population of 10,000,000 in Australia, 
coupled with sound anti-erosion farming for 
fertility, would mainly solve her export prob- 
lems. In varying degree this need for more 
population is true of ali the Dominions. To 
stop the drift to the towns is the personal 
concern of each Dominion. While they have 
had little room for soil mining farmers, they 
will have room for our good industrial workers, 
who will have less and less opportunity at home, 
and good farmers when we have built a thriving 
rural population once again. The greater the 
Dominion population, the less danger they have 
from others covetous of empty lands, and the 
less need to export or die, and the greater sta- 
bility for their own farmers who farm well. 

The heavy industries of the Dominions will 
be needed, above all, to help in their own soil 
conservation problems. Anti-erosion work by 
man and machine should employ millions 
throughout the Empire for many years ahead. 
To build the Sydney Bridge thousands of 
men with their families were taken from home 
and settled into villages for the construction 
period. If this could be done for something so 
comparatively unimportant, there is no reason 
why a similar type of temporary or permanent 
emigration should not be attempted to deal 
with anti-erosion work. Many young men and 
their families may have little prospects at home 
in the post-war period of readjustment and 
some will have had their homes blitzed. The 
opportunity to re-build the wasted lands shoul: 
be married to the need to re-build the wast 
lives. The men settled there would have t 
choice of ultimate return or starting a new lift 
if they were suited to it on the very land tl 
irrigated and conserved. The Dominions wo 
have the chance to sort out the immigra 
according to their fitness. Special opportu 
ties should be given to those whom the war h 
despoiled of home or family. 

The task of bringing the people to the fc 
will be spread over’many years. Europe a 


J 


Britain will need all the huge surpluses of f 
now accumulating in the New World. and |! 
some years afterwards they will need its fo 
to nurse their own land back to fruitfulne 
Thus, the change would not be violent. 

adjustment would have the permanence 
organic growth, and bring hope for our childre 


Re- 
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SNAKES: A STUDY IN TEMPERAMENT 


By MALCOLM SMITH 


S a small boy I divided. human beings 
into two classes—the few, like myself, 
who kept snakes and _ understood 
them, and all the others, about 
99 per cent. of the population, who 

not understand them but disliked and were 
lly terrified of them. With the passage of 


rs I have seen no reason to alter that 
nion. 
What I did not know of then, but have 


realised, was the wisdom of the serpent, 
he had come to the same conclusion long 
re and was trading upon it. In the many 
tudes of intimidation that he adopts, most 
vhich are only bluff, it is the 99 per cent. he 
ming at. Strange as it may appear, it would 

n that these poses are directed more at man 

at his other enemies in nature. 

This dislike of snakes by man is quite 

asonable, for the vast majority of them are 

iless and inoffensive. Those that are 
uainted with them will tell you that, although 

r intelligence is poor and they can hardly be 

ed companionable as pets, in their tempera- 
nt and behaviour they can vary just as 
ich as birds or animals. 

Some are quiet and easily tamed; others are 

v, nervous and excitable and no matter how 
uch they are handled never seem to get used 
it. Some feed readily and do well in captivity ; 
thers refuse all food. This variation in tempera- 
ient may be individual. That is to say, one 
nember of a species may be quiet, while another 
s shy and wild; usually, however, it is character- 
istic of the whole species. 

The English Grass Snake and most of its 
relatives are quickly tamed, a few days, some- 
times only a few hours, being sufficient. Most 
of the boas and pythons also are of a placid 
disposition and for that reason are chosen as 
show pets to be handled by visitors to zoological 
gardens. The Indian rough-tails or uropelts, 
snakes that spend most of their life hidden 
underground, never bite when handled, even 
under the greatest provocation. 

On the other hand many of the Asiatic 
racers (Coluber and Elaphe) and tree snakes 
(Dendrophis), species that can move with 
amazing swiftness, are quite untameable. Those 
that | have kept were, after two or three 
months, just as wild as on the day they were 
caught, struggling and biting when any attempt 
was made to handle them. Usually also they 
refused all food. The American racers behave 
in the same wav. The English adder is soon 
tamed so that it can be safely handled, but 
no one yet has succeeded in making it feed in 
confinement. 

Sluggishness in movement is no indication 
of an easy going temperament. Russell’s viper, 
when encountered, often holds its ground, and, 





WHEN PROVOKED, THE HARMLESS STRIPED 


PART OF ITS 
READY TO SPRING 


BODY INTO LOOPS AN 
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“THERE IS VERY LITTLE DANGER ABOUT HANDLING THE INDIAN COBRA, 
ALL THAT IS REQUIRED IS NERVE” 


if it moves off, does so in the most leisurely 
manner. Yet it is one of the most vicious of 
snakes. As if aware of its power to kill, it treats 
the world with contempt, proclaiming to all 
“now touch me at your peril.”’ 

That many of the poisonous snakes can be 
tamed as easily as the harmless ones is not 
surprising. The fact that they carry a deadly 
weapon with them does not necessarily mean 
that they always want to use it. It is not sug- 
gested by this that anyone who reads this 
article should make pets of poisonous snakes. 


The risk is considerable, and it would be 
foolhardy to take it. But it is done again and 
again. 


Most of the cobras, kraits and coral snakes 
are inoffensive in their disposition. Dr. Nichol- 
son in his book on Indian snakes says of the 
cobra: “There is very little danger about 
handling this snake; all that is required is 
nerve.’’ And it is true. The Indian snake 
charmer handles his cobras freely, picking them 
from their basket and often opening their 
mouths to show that the fangs are still there. 
In the Snake Park at Bangkok the attendants 
go freely among their captives, mostly cobras 
and kraits, bare-footed and bare-handed, brush- 


RACER THROWS THE 
D, OPENING 
AT ANY MOMENT 


FORE 
ITS MOUTH WIDELY, IS 


ing them aside without the least Lesitation if 
they get into their path. 

But you could not trust many of the vipers 
in the same way. They are a vicious lot and will 
bite on the least provocation. The Asiatic pit 
vipers are an exception. In the Viper Temple 
in Penang, I have seen as many as 30 or 
40 at a time; they are handled freely by the 
priests, and for a few cents you can buy an egg 
and see one eat it. 

Regular handling of the right kind will 
tame most snakes. The secret is to support 
them as they crawl through your hands and 
arms, rather than grasp and hold them. No 
snake likes to be squeezed, any more than other 
creatures do. The majority of cases of bites 
from snakes in India, where the mortality is 
said to be as high as 10,000 a year, occur when 
they are trodden on after dark, or inadvertently 
touched in the fields or jungle. 

Most snakes when disturbed seek safety in 
flight, but some are not lacking in courage. I 
have sometimes cornered the harmless Indian 
Keelback, Natrix piscator, when out snipe 
shooting, and it has turned and _ literally 
hurled itself at me, its whole body leaving the 
ground in the act. Some of the Indian vipers 
will do the same. The Striped Racer, Elaphe 
vadiata, adopts a most threatening attitude 
when provoked, throwing the fore-part of its 
body into loops and, opening its mouth widely 
and facing its opponent, is ready to spring 
forward at any moment. The Green Tree Racer, 
E. cyanea, will do the same. Both these snakes 
are harmless and can do no more than scratch 
the skin when they bite. 

Two species of snakes have the reputation 
of attacking man without provocation. They 
are the African Mamba (Dendraspis angusticeps) 
and the King cobra (Naja hannah). They are 
greatly feared, for their bite is deadly, but there 
is considerable evidence to prove that this fierce 
temperament is roused only when they are 
guarding their eggs. 

One of the most fearless snakes that I know 
of is the Long-nosed Whip Snake (Dryophis 
nasutus) of the oriental region. It is bright 
green in colour and is not uncommon in the 
gardens, living in the bushes with which its 
colour harmonises perfectly. On several occa- 
sions I have brought one into the house and 
placed it on the table while we had our meal. 
But ithad one nasty trick. When handled it 
would look you in the face, watching intently, 
and then suddenly make a dash for your eyes. 

The Indian cobra, when annoyed, will also 
aim at your face, “spitting,’’ or more correctly, 
squirting its venom at you. Fortunately the 
venom is not absorbed by the skin. 
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UPPARK, SUSSEX-—III 


THE HOME OF 
ADMIRAL THE HON. SIR HERBERT 
MEADE FETHERSTONHAUGH, 
G.C.V.O., C.B., D.S.O. 





































































Regency memories of Uppark 
Sir Harry and Emma ; 
Humphry Repton as interior decorator 


IR HARRY, the only child, was in 

Italy with his uncle Ulric when Sir 

Matthew Fetherstonhaugh died in 

1774. He was just twenty, a rather 
thin-faced, long-nosed youth with sandy hair 
in the portraits by Dance and West, and 
again by Battoni, who, having painted his 
father and mother in 1751, was visited by 
the son in Rome in 1776. His canvas hangs 
over the chimneypiece in the Long Drawing- 
room (Fig. 2). The Archbishop of Canterbury 
Was among the boy’s guardians, but neither he 
nor a careful upbringing under Dr. Dalton, 
his tutor, nor his mother’s faithful attempts 
to balance his numerous drafts on his bankers, 


ait 


—_ 


exercised much restraint on the impetuous : 
and wealthy young man. Not that he aban- 
doned the family practice of keeping minute 


an 


1—THE EAST FRONT 
WITH THE FORMER FRONT DOOR 1 
THE STONE HALL 





accounts. They show him, after his retur 
hunting in Leicestershire, racing at New 
market, Lewes and Goodwood, entertaininy 
lavishly at Uppark, and playing high in the 
company of the Regent at Carlton House. 
His taste was admirable. The French fur 
niture and objets that he bought in Paris 
on his way home are faultlessly chosen, such 
alterations as he made at Uppark are well 
conceived, and his letters to his friends dis 
close considerable, if affected, culture. 

Indeed the fairest explanation of the 
episode of Emma Hart is that Sir Harry was 
a hedonistic young esthete rather than a 
libertine. 

Emma, in 1780, was 17 years old; a 
barely educated country girl from Cheshire, 
with a baby on her hands and of a beauty 
that disturbed all beholders. At the time, 
she was acting as “show girl’ at what corre 
sponds to a modern night club—the “‘ Temple 
of Aesculapius” in the Adelphi. Whether or 
no Sir Harry discovered her there, he became 
captivated by her and took her to live at 
Uppark for over a year, where she was found 
by Charles Greville when he came for a 
shooting party in the autumn of 1781. I 
that December Sir Harry, under materna 
pressure or for whatever reason, decided that 
the idyll had reached its end (Emma wa 
about to become a mother for a second tim 
but not, it would seem, on his account), an 





A re Me er) 
: . " 


she was abruptly sent packing with barel 
enough money to get to her grandmoth« 
at Hawarden. She turned to Greville in h j 


distress, writing in January the followin 
pathetic (and revealing) letter to him : 
Yesterday did I receive your kind letter. It pu 
me in some spirits for, believe me, I am allmo 
distrackted. I have never hard from Sir H. 
have wrote 7 letters & no anser. I have not 
farthing to bless myself with & I think my frien 
looks cooly on me. I think so. O, G. what sha 
I dow? What shall I dow? O, G. that I was 1 
your posesion or in Sir H either what a happ 
girl would I have been. 
So that vision of beauty—and with her, i 
is to be feared, Harry’s belief in womankin: 
‘ faded from Uppark. The rooms there hav: 
Copvricht ; . - Pours Tia scarcely changed at all, but Emma has let 
FYOS “Country Life > : 
2.—LINED WITH MID-EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY CRIMSON, hog of her P “ ee — a 

rp . ade “ ‘ , mt7TC ac cha r- 2: eville 
NOW TAWNY, FLOCK PAPER : THE LONG DRAWING-ROOM ON THE WEST SIDE 2 CSY Ways as ane cacti hence j 
4 : NG-R 1 ON THE WEST SIDE shortly established her in a little house 1m 
Pale blue and white ceiling; rose and brick red Axminster carpet; baroque gilt mirrors; Paddington Green; next year he introduced 
and Sir Harry’s portrait by Battoni over the fireplace her to Romney, who has given her beauty 
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3.—THE DINING-ROOM. Regency busts and mirrors 


vight “Country Life” 
1—HUMPHRY REPTON’S WINDOW IN THE 5.—AND HIS ENTRY HALL AND CORRIDOR ADDED TO 
DINING-ROOM LOBBY THE NORTH FRONT 
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6.—THE TAPESTRY ROOM 
OLD MULBERRY-COLOURED 
WALLPAPER 


io posterity, and in 1784 to his uncle Sir 


William Hamilton, on leave’ from 
Naples, who gave her his name. 
rhere is a sequel. Thirty years 


later Sir Harry began a courtly corre- 
spondence with Lady Hamilton, con- 
doling with the death of her aged 
mothet Greville had faded out, 
Nelson was long since dead, Sir William 


too was. dead. Emma _ and _ little 
Horatia were homeless again. “T 
trust,’ he wrote, “you will soon be 


relieved from all the load of anxiety 
you have had so much of lately, and 
which no one so little deserves,” etc. 
He forwarded her envoies de gthier and 
promised her “a view of old Uppark 
dans la belle saison.” 

In those intervening years what 
had not happened in the world below, 
and to the ageing bacchante! At 
Uppark, high on the downs, the sails 
of the Fleet could be seen coming and 
voing, winter storms and da belle satson 
succeeded one another, and Sir Harry 
was a gay and cultivated bachelor 
still. There were festive occasions. 

\lmost ever since I wrote to you last (wrote Miss 
Iremonger to a friend in July, 1785) I have been with my 
\unt at Uppark & now are both come here to vacate our 
places to the Prince and his party The entertainment 
was to last 3 days; great preparations were making to 
render it completely elegant; Races of all sorts were to be 
upon the most beautiful spot of ground I believe that 
England can produce, & three hot Dishes of Meat were 
to form a regular part of each mornings Breakfast if 
the Duc de Chartres came 
The Craftsman of July 28, 1785, reassures us that 
he did 


His Roval Highness has honoured Sir Harry Fetherston- 
haugh with a visit to his delightful seat of l ppark It 
has been the rendesvous of all that is gay & fashionable 
in the county the Due de Chartres, the Duke of Queens- 


bury, Lord Grosvenor ete 

Another time Miss Iremonger wrote: 

My Aunt & [I frequently drove in the harvest fields by 
moonlight, in an open carriage, & supped on our return 
by the same light without candles 

Such is “a view of old Uppark davs la belle satson.” 
We can see, too, the bed in which the Prince slept 
(Figs. 9 and 10) —~a noble Chippendale four-poster, 
hung with crimson damask, which Miss Iremonger’s 
aunt, Sarah Lethieullier Lady Fetherstonhaugh, 
brought into the house when she married in 1754. 
Thanks to the ladies of Uppark to-day, its faded 
disintegrating silks have been restored to their 
pristine richness and texture; but only chance 
scrapings of the white paint on the William and Mary 
panelling give hints of the room’s original decora- 
tion in the time of Lord Tankerville. Black and 
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green with touches of gold resolve themselves en 
close inspection into fragments of chinotserie lacquer 
of 1690, a spectacular décor that, if fully revealed 
might resemble the kind of thing lately illustrated 
here from Great Hundridge. 

And, in the recovery of those times departed. 
we can trace the course that the three hot Dishes 
of Meat for each morning’s breakfast took between 
kitchen and table. It is a good hundred yards 
down dark subterranean tunnels (Fig. 7) from the 
kitchen in the north-east wing, under the forecourt 
where another tunnel cgmes in from the stables. 
and so eventually upstairs to the dining-roon 
Moget, the chef, is remembered, for his cooking was 
so good that neighbours preferred to have guests 
to stay on their way fo, and not from, Uppark 
Old Dellar, too, was butler for fifty years. He was sti! 
there in 1823 when his portrait was drawn by thie 
doven of Regency taste in England, Charles Heat})- 
cote Tatham. 

The dining-room itself brings into focus a gre.t 
deal of Regency Uppark. In the same year that 
Sir Harry was toying with the idea of having Emma 
to stay again, he was consulting Humphry Repto 
about replanning the house and grounds. The two 
became friends and a series of Repton’s letters 
covering the years 1810-13 are preserved, from 
which it appears, among other things, 
that Repton, besides designing the 
present north entrance, helped with 
alterations to the dining-room, hitherto 
a rather puzzling room. 

The entrance, it will be re- 
membered, was by the Stone Hail, 
in the east front (Fig. 1), even after 
the forecourt and wings had been done 
away with by Sir Matthew in 1770 
the latter being re-built north-east 
and north-west of the house. Repton 
very rightly recommended that the 
north side, still “appropriated to 
useful rather than ornamental pur- 
should be made the entry front 
with a portico of Doric columns con- 
necting the wings and joined to the 
staircase hall by a corridor. He re- 
assured Sir Harry that 
the portico is as much closed as it well can 
be with good effect, & you will observe 
that all the external air will be effectually 
excluded by several doors in this passage 
which will give great apparent depth & 
magnificance to the entrance. 

This is borne out by the photograph 
(Fig. 5) of this charming Regency 
feature that has always hitherto been 
ascribed to Nash. Repton and Nash had 
for a time (1798-1802) been in infor- 
mal partnership, whereby the architect 
formed many valuable connections, 


poses,” 
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mg valuable of all that with the Regent. Indeed 

.e climbed on Repton’s shoulders to reputation, 

then kicked the ladder away. This gambit was 

finally revealed when, in 1815, Nash was com- 

ssjioned to re-build the Brighton Pavilion in the 

iental style. Repton had made this proposal, 

borately illustrated, as early as 1805 and naturally 

cted that, if the project was ever peng he 

id be commissioned to do it. In one of his 

rs to Sir Harry he bitterly complains _ the 

tice with which he has been treated. So it is 

sant to restore to him the credit long given to 

ival for what he did here. 

fhe dining-room (Fig. 3), at the north end of 

east front, painted white picked out with 

has at either end an elaborate scheme of 

ithian pilasters supporting a full entablature, 

slazed alcoves beside which hang carved wood 

- of flowers quite in the early Georgian manner. 

the alcoves are black Wedgwood busts, and 

the mirrors grey marble slabs supported on 

ney ironwork brackets. Above the doors are 

plaster reliefs. Repton’s letters confirm that 

ist. a century separates the classical framework 

ie room from its decorations. In January 

} he discusses with Sir Harry whether all four 

ily two of the alcoves should be given mirrors, 

tter hesitating on the propriety of such extrava- 

ce in war-time, to which Repton agrees that 

le times, sad times! require some deprivation.’’ The marble 

bs are talked of, as are “the yellow window curtains with blue 

vet drapery at top.”” But the chief topic became the service lobby 

d to the north end of the room. Repton proposed here one of 

se dramatic lighting effects which Regency taste enjoyed : a stained 

ss window of classical subjects (Fig. 4) which could be illuminated 

night from outside by oil lamps. Describing a visit to Underwood 

nd Boyle’s in Holborn, where he had unpacked the stained glass, 

gave a glowing description of the ultimate effect, and makes an 
nteresting reference to the newly arrived Elgin Marbles : 

a principal object will be a few figures in clear obscure from a pure classic 


’ 


nodel—as my son (G. S. Repton, still working in Nash’s office) has made 


some sketches from the marbles imported from Athens by Lord Elgin. 
By candlelight the effect will be magic, as all the light may proceed from 
this window from Argand lamps properly adjusted from behind. 
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Crimson damask, lately reduced to shreds, now restored to its pristine 


texture and colour 
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9.—THE PRINCE REGENT’S BEDROOM 


A magnificent Chippendale bed in a panelled room of Lord Tankerville’s date (1690) 


The window is signed W. Doyle 1813. The basalt-ware busts, of 
Napoleon, Fox, and Francis Duke of Bedford, testify to Sir Harry’s 
Whiggism, which he shared with the Regent’s circle; while that of 
“W™- Battine Esq”’ recalls a forgotten Sussex poet of the period. The 
reliefs are signed G. Garrard 1804—the animal sculptor patronised 
by the Duke of Bedford and Samuel Whitbread—and represent “ The 
Wanton Courser,” a horse in a landscape, and a stricken deer, 
inscribed with references to Pope’s Homer. 

Sir Harry’s hesitation to buy four mirrors suggests either a 
remarkable change of heart since his youth—he was by now approach- 
ing 60—or that his resources were feeling the strain of fashionable 
life. Three years later, when Parliament was considering the 
property to be bought and given to the victor of Waterloo, 
and prior to the purchase of Stratfieldsaye, Uppark was 
apparently mentioned. Whether or no Sir Harry actually 
considered its sale, in 1824 he at length took the plunge of 
matrimony, wedding (in the Saloon) a country girl, Mary 
Ann Bullock, said to be the dairy-maid, whom he had had 
educated in France to fit her for her new situation. Perhaps 
Mary Ann reminded him of Emma Hart; perhaps he had 
never forgiven the scruples (or the maternal pressure) that 
had brought that early romance to its sudden end. In any 
case his taste appears to have remained constant, and Lady 
Fetherstonhaugh made him an admirable wife, not only in 
his remaining years of age (he lived to be 93) but for anothet 
thirty years, maintaining, and instructing her sister to 
maintain everything at Uppark (as the latter used to say), 
“as Sir Arry ‘ad it’’—a perpetuation of the Georgian ménage 
that endured till the latter’s death in 1895. Nowhere in 
the house does this fantastic defiance of the years, this magic 
spell of long-past personalities, reveal itself so palpably 
as in the Long Drawing-room, in the south end of the west 
side, one of the rooms that Matthew and Sarah redecorated 
before they went to Italy on their honeymoon in 1749 
(Fig. 2). They had replaced the William and Mary décor 
with a new baroque plaster ceiling, the ground pale blue, 
the scrolls and fruitage evidently modelled in situ a little 
crudely, a fine marble mantelpiece from London, and on the 
walls one of the new flock papers—burnt sienna now but 
crimson where a picture has protected it. The unstained 
oak boards are covered by an early Axminster carpet, pink 
and brick red with green pattern. Above the doors are the 
portraits of Matthew and Sarah and Ulric painted in Rome 
by Pompeo Battoni in 1751, and Harry’s painted by the 
same master in 1776 above the fireplace. Between the west 
windows are two magnificent black and gold japanned 
commodes with ormolu mountings, bought in the 60's by 
their style ; above them a pair of most magnificent mirrors, 
their carved and gilt wood frames in as full a baroque as 
English cabinet-makers ever achieved—almost certainly 
bought by Sir Matthew on his marriage. The furniture, 
good mahogany of Chippendale’s simpler type, has been 
bleached by two hundred years of South Down sunshine. 

Two square rooms northwards aiso have eighteenth- 
century wallpapers. The farther of the two, used by 
Sir Harry as his bedroom (Fig. 6), has a pattern of 
mulberry and buff with black lines, largely covered by 
Brussels tapestry after Teniers signed Leyniers. <A fine 
William Kent chimneypiece and two more of the lacquer 
commodes, a Carlton House desk, and one of a massive set 
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of mahogany dining chairs with carved cabri- 
ole legs back and front are some of the 
choicest furnishings in the house. 

One of the low rooms over the Saloon, 
formed when its ceiling was raised in 1770, 
is surely Sarah Lady Fetherstonhaugh’s own 
room, for it is decorated with stuck-on 
engravings framed in the paper borders sold 
for the purpose at that period, grouped round 
a mirror. This is one of several examples 
in the house of fixed mirrors with stucco- 
work frames, another instance of which was 
seen recently at Cornwell Manor, Oxford- 
shire. An elaborate instance of the mounting 
of engravings on walls occurs at Woodhall 
Park, Herts (dated 1782), and Chippendale 


‘ 


‘printed Borders, ditto Festoons, 
ditto Corners,”’ etc., for a similar room at 
Mersham Hatch about 1770. A delightful 
feature of this room are the pots of flowers, 
probably cut from a Chinese wallpaper, 
mounted in the dado. 

The room is now Admiral Meade 
Ketherstonhaugh’s dressing-room, complete 
with telescope in the window to scan the 
peerless panorama of downs and sea that 
Uppark commands. In these days to be 
privileged to tread the short crisp turf of 
Uppark and muse in these exquisite rooms, 
so happy and so historic, is to steep every 
sense in England’s ichor, distilled from her 
soil, her climate, her history and art. Love 


supplied 
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and care are the spell that have so magically 
preserved this precious and_ irreplaceabl; 
home. The hand that has in late year 
safeguarded each shred of Uppark’s fra’ 
fabrics gives us also this impression of th 
great house now: 

At night, when the wind blows over the dow 
there is as of old the sound of drumming hoofs 
the throbbing drone of enemy bombers over t 
dark silent land. The challenging bark and x 
of England's coast guns stir echoes at Uppark 
wars and threatened invasions lurking in d 
corners of its history, notes of an unfinished Sy 
phony that Time plays slowly out within th 
sun-baked, storm-washed walls. 


CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 


THE AMERICAN CHAMPION 


N happier times | should be expecting to 

receive cuttings from a kind friend in the 

United States, and later perhaps a copy 

of an American golfing journal, to tell me 

all about the American Open Champion- 
ship which has just been plaved. That 
much to hope for now. I confess that, 
ever dim and distant it may appear and how- 
ever inconceivable here, I like to read about a 
championship somewhere else, and to see in 
the mind's eve the crowd and the excitement 
and the winner breaking through the ring round 
the home green to hole his victorious putt. 
Now | have to imagine it, since almost all I 
know is that Craig Wood won with what is in 
davs of fierce competition the handsome margin 
of three strokes; that he finished with a great 
round of 70; that the runner-up was Densmore 
Shute, and that Johnny Bulla, who gave us 
so great a fright at St. Andrews in 1939, was 
third. 

It is alwavs the more interesting if the 
winner 1s one whom we have seen over here, and 
as every statistical schoolboy knows, Craig 
Wood tied with Shute for the Open Champion- 
ship at St. Andrews in 1933 and lost on the 
plav-otf. Now he has had a revenge, which is 


Is too 


how- 


no doubt sweet, and has made up for other 
disappointments, for he has been there or 
thereabouts very. often and not quite 
‘broken through.’’ Of course he has won 
various big tournaments, but he has_ had 
no great luck in the biggest. He was, for 
instance, in the final of the American 
P.G.A. Championship in 1933, and lost to 
Runvan at the thirty-eighth hole. 


In that same vear, after tving here o 
with Shute, he was up when 
Johnny Goodman won at Glenview, 
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and he has, | think, been even closer 
since. Then one cannot quite get out 
of one’s head that he lost one cruel 


stroke at St. Andrews by driving into ‘ 
the bunker in the face of the hill at 
the Long Hole out (a little matter of 
430vds. or so) and that one stroke 
made a world of difference. Altogether 
he has not been very lucky, and his 
time seemed to have almost passed. 
He was born in November, 1902. That 
does not make him very old, and how 
many of us wish we had _ half his 
complaint? Yet from the point of 
view of America, that country of in- 
surgent vouth and infant phenomena, 
38 is rather an advanced age at which 
to win right through for the first time. 
Wood is only a few months vounger 
than our old friend Gene Sarazen, 
who is coming to be regarded in his 
own country as decidedly a_ veteran. 
A vear or so ago I read in an American 
golfing paper an interview with Wood 
in which the interviewer rather un- 
kindly insinuated that the chance had 
almost gone by, and the plaver gallantly 
scouted the notion, declaring that he 
had plenty of time to win vet and 
intended to do So altogether it 
seems to me that he deserved his turn, 
and is an eminently worthy champion. 

Craig Wood, as | remember him, 
is a fine, powerful, handsome athlete, 
with a touch of the golden-haired 
Apollo about him, who looks as if he 
would play any game well and has a 
particularly strong and graceful swing. 
I travelled from St. Andrews to Leu- 


so. 


CRAIG WOOD, THE 


chars Junction with him—and a good many 
other people—on the night of his losing the tie, 
and admired his cheerful spirit. I wish I could re- 
call more about the tie itself, but the fact is that 
from the British point of view at any rate it was 
not very exciting. Perhaps we all felt a little 


A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN : 
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naturally depressed at the sight of two Ameri- 
cans playing off for our championship in the 
very heart of the golfing empire. Moreover 
Shute held a comfortable little lead most of 
the time, and always looked like winning. The 
one memorable incident came at the very first 
hole in the first round, when Wood, having 
put his second into the burn, proceeded to take 
off his shoes and stockings and paddle in after 
it. He duly got it out, but my recollection, 
perhaps wrong, is that he took six to the hole, 
and so might as well have lifted and dropped 
without running so grave a risk of real disaster. 
It was hardly worth while, as it seemed to me, 
to play what Mr. George Glennie had called 
“jist monkey's tricks’? at the very beginning 
of the round; but wise or unwise, it showed the 
quality of a brave and dashing golfer. 

One other thing which I read about this 
championship I found interesting in point of 
law. One player, Morris by name, was doing 
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GOLF CHAMPION 


NEW UNITED STATES 


a very fine score in, I think, the second roun 
and had only to play the last three holes in t 
right figures to tie for the lead. At this poi 
I presume a really terrific storm, such 
America produces, burst over the course; t 
ground became unfit to play, and the autho 
ties apparently decided that Morris could st 
and complete his round next morning from 1 
point where he had left off. Clearly this was a b: 
and unorthodox decision, such as has ney 
before, so far as I know, been taken in a 
scoring competition of importance. The ri 
and the only rule which is to my knowled 
involved is No. 2 of the Special Rules for Str: 
Competitions. It reads as regards materi 
points : 

(1) Competitors shall not di 
continue play nor delay to start on accoui 
of bad weather or for any reason whatev 
except such as the Committee may consid 
satisfactory. 

(2) If the Committee considers that the 
course is not in a playable condition 
it shall at any time have power to declar 
play null and void. 

I left my Decisions of the Rules of Golf 
Committee behind me when I took refuge, but 
I hardly think that there is one to clarify this 
situation. It seems that the Committee has 
the power to proclaim the weather a satis- 
factory reason for the player stopping his round; 
but has it the power to allow him to continue 


it next day? I really do not know, but 
it is entirely contrary to precedent in 
this country. Here, if the course becomes 


unplayable, the day’s play ina scoring 
competition is voided ab initio, This 
very thing has happened both in the 
qualifying rounds—at Hoylake and 
Wallasey a few years back—and at St. 
Andrews in one of the years in which 
Braid won there. It has come horribly 
near to happening in the years of 
Cotton’s two victories, one at Sandwich 
and the other at Carnoustie. In both 
cases one green was unquestionably 
unfit for play for a perceptible time, 
and it was touch and go more than 
once whether the day’s play was not 
called off. A storm always brings ver) 
hard luck for someone, whether th: 
man who has to fight his way throug! 
it or the one who has done a fine scor 
which in the end goes for nothing. 
Without knowing more of th 
circumstances one cannot really form 
judgment, but my inclination is t 
think that the American Committ: 
did the best thing it could in tl 
circumstances by taking the law bold! 
into its own hands. There is alwa) 
likely to be a little hardship for som« 
body in these cases, but it is of primar 
importance, if possible, to get the com 
petition played and not to have t 
begin again. When I was in Americ: 
in 1922 the course at Brookline was 
as many committees would hav 
decided, unfit for play ; the fairway 
were in places like lakes and the green 
were networks of streams and pools 
Yet on this day Jesse Guilford succeedec 
in breaking the record of the cours 
with a 70, and Chick Evans and Bobby 
Jones were very little behind him. Its 
astonishing what people can do if they 
try in “impossible” conditions, and 
they deserve to reap the reward. 
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VISIT TO INDIA 


A Review by CORNELIA SORABJI 


» Harvest, by Pamela Hinkson. (Collins, 16s.) 
“q HIS is a book which I trust, after the 
war is over, will find its way to the 
libraries of the passenger steamers, 
which should then be running as of old. 
~ For it tells much that a tourist should 
and indeed in many cases aches to know. 
he first seven chapters (‘‘Chatter about 
t” as Jowett of Balliol would have 
this vivid gossiping) would certainly 
the ordinary visitor to India, who has 
ortunity of being a guest at Viceroy’s 
_ One has seen her stand, nose pressed 
t window-pane, so to speak, throughout 
sit to Delhi, trying to discover something 
the social life at Viceroy’s House, and 
to satisfy curiosity. She will put down 
1k with a sigh of relief. Miss Hinkson 
ie her free of every room in that amazing 
z, and of many occasions of public and 
entertainment—to say nothing of its 
s and swimming-pools, tennis courts, and 
les and hunts without the gates. Miss 
m has done, in fact, for Viceroy’s House 
hing akin to what Queen Mary has done 
uckingham Palace in the Doll’s House— 
rving for future generations the appoint- 
s, the furnishings and even the wardrobes 
Royal Household in our times. 
.nd since British Viceroys are said to 
ving off the scene, not long hence, it is 


Miss Hinkson has a love of the out-of-doors 
—of the plains and the hills, dust, green 
grass, grey misty dawn, gold-red sunsets ; many 
gardens, and landscapes illuminate her book, 


all seen appraisingly and recorded vividly, 
throbbing with life and colour. She makes 


you smell the flowers in the Viceroy’s gardens 
and glory in the gay flowering trees—our gift 
of beauty in the fierceness of the heat-time. 
About the Viceroy’s garden, myself, I’ve always 
had one regret, namely, that the Viceroys’ 
wives have not left behind them a record of 
personality in some way, say in sundials with 
appropriate mottoes. It is the only personal 
thing they could leave in that professionally 
planned magnificence. 

Another high-light is her reference to John 
Nicholson; and indeed all the chapters on the 
North-West Frontier are worth reading. Miss 
Hinkson has been fortunate not only in her 
introduction to India, but in being put in touch 
with those who could tell her how to interpret 
what she sees; her own contribution being 
her ability to ask questions. With so vast a 
subject, to know what you want to be told is 
of first importance. But most of all are we 
indebted to our author for her understanding 
heart. She has grasped the difficulties of both 
British and Indian in the complexities of a 
changing India, realising the tragedy of the 
inevitable new patches on an ancient garment : 
and, marvellous to relate, she has made no 


attempt to apportion blame or to instruct the 
long-suffering servant of India. 

The illustrations are apparently her own : 
but I confess to annoyance at the placing of 
these. It detracts from the realism of the book. 
You do not want to see a photograph, for 
instance, of the Viceroy’s household servants 
when youhave passed out of that magnificence 
and are trying to understand the need for welfare 
work in Indian villages. There are many such 
anachronisms. In a later edition one would 
like to see also more careful editing of language, 
e.g., ‘‘Vicereine”’ for the Viceroy’s wife is an 
ugly word, and not true as a fact; and re- 
arrangement of sentences, all over the book, to 
aid lucidity. Or again, revision as to facts, 
e.g. the reiterated statement that ‘daughters 
may not be loved by their fathers in India”’ 
(page 93; see also page 263); or that the 
‘“‘depressed”’ children are not allowed to play 
anywhere but in a gutter. 

However, these and other slips one has 
noticed are slight blemishes; and I end as I 
began, with genuine appreciation of Miss 
Hinkson’s guide-book. Those who know India 
will sav of her record: ‘‘ Yes, I found it so.”’ 
And those who go East for the first time will 
be thrilled, and will travel with glasses adjusted 
to the right focus. 

To have written a book with the dew fresh 
on every page, on so oft-attempted a subject, 
is a great achievement indeed. 


THE MAJOR CLASSICS 


SUBSTITUTE RACES AT 


HERE has been a Derby and there 

has been an Oaks, but to the regular 

bloodstock enthusiast, who looks upon 

these events as the hall-mark upon the 

best of the three-year-old colts and 
lillies of the year, there is something about these 
substitute races that seems analogous to the 
performance of a pantomime at Drury Lane 
and an amateur show, under the same title, at 
the village hall. True the attendance may be 
similar, the cast equally good, but there is not 
that particular environment that one associates 
with the Surrey racecourse or the West End 
theatre. Regard the substitute races from that 
viewpoint and they were very excellent sub- 
stitutes. The weather on both days was, for 
a change, summer-like; the going could not 
have been improved upon, and the attendance, 
while not quite approaching that usually associ- 
ated with football finals, was well up to anticipa- 
Of the 23 competitors listed upon the 
card, all with the exception of Bakhtawar, 
l‘ettes and Single Court came under the orders 
of Captain Allison, the Official Starter. 

It must ever be a matter of contention as 
to the comparative merits of Derby fields. As 
ike as not there have been better collections of 
three-year-old colts on view; most certainly 
there have been worse, and as one watched 
hem parade under the trees on the Summer 
-ourse, it was simple to pick out the neat and 
iry grey, Morogoro; Lord Glanely’s easy-going 


tions. 


nd far-reaching colt, Devonian; the good- 
oking Sun Castle, and Mrs. Macdonald- 


ichanan’s Owen Tudor as the best of the field, 
appearance. Sometimes this does not count 
a very great deal, as horses run in all shapes, 
ior once it did, as all with the exception of 
Castle, who was never in the picture with 
ning chance, were prominent, Owen Tudor 
ng comfortably from Morogoro, with 
Din filling the third position and the 
ttle black colt, Starwort, and Devonian 
rest attendants. The least fancied of 
er’s couple of runners—Thoroughfare, 
lly, wore blinkers—or for that matter 
rainer’s quartet, Owen Tudor, who as 

n related has two distinct ways of run- 
laims the Derby and St. Leger winner 
ion as his sire, and comes from Mary 
II, a Pharos mare who like Earl of 


berland was out of Anna Bolene, a Teddy 
® of the No, 10 Bruce Lowe family, which 
ginated somewhere about 1730 in a mare 





called Fair Helen and has been responsible for 


such horses in recent times as Blair Athol, 
Hampton, Blinkhoolie, Bayardo, Lemberg, 


Lemnarchus and Orwell. 

Owner-bred, Owen Tudor by his victory 
puts Mrs. Macdonald-Buchanan on the same 
plane as the late Lady James Douglas as a 
lady owner-breeder of a Derby winner, while it 
enables Fred Darling to equal the record of the 
late John Porter as the trainer of seven winners 
of the world’s most important race for three- 
year-old colts. Actually the Beckhampton 
trainer, who is suffering from sciatica and 
watched the race from the Press Stand, had 
dual cause for congratulations, as he was 
responsible for the preparation of Morogoro, A 
dour, plucky little horse this, he is by the 
Ascot Gold Cup winner Felicitation (Colorado) 
and is out of Moti Begum, she by Gainsborough 
from Moti Mahal, a daughter of The Tetrarch. 
This is the No. 2 Bruce Lowe family to which 
the fourth, Starwort, also belongs. By the 
Ascot Stakes, Jockey Club Cup and Cesarewitch 
winner Noble Star, Starwort, who was bred by 
and is owned by Mrs. Arthur James, is from a 
daughter of Son-in-Law; as with the winner, 
the second and the third, there was practically 
no difference between the ages of his sire and 
his dam at the time of his birth. So once again 
attention is drawn to the value of the ‘Simi- 
iarity of Age”’ theory, which has recently been 
the subject of some criticism. 

It seems rather extraordinary that while 
these critics decry the theory they prove by 
their own figures that 263 winners of one or 
other of the 746 classic races that have been 
run for have been either by sires and dams of 
the same age, or differing by at most two years. 
Rather as an afterthought, possibly because he 
may have been a little lucky to gain the position 
he did, mention must be made of Firoze Din. 
One of the first horses to carry the colours of 
Sir William Jury, and trained by George Todd, 
he is a very typical son of Fairway and is 
out of La Voulzie, a Teddy mare. Bred 
like Morogoro, who cost 450gs. as a yearling, by 
the Aga Khan, he made 1,200gs. when auctioned 
as a youngster at the December Sales of 1939. 

-assing on to the second days’ racing and 
so to the Oaks—with a minor intervention caused 
by a win in the Aga Khan’s colours, of Mah- 
moud’s neat grey, two-year-old half-sister, 
Mah Iran in the Denston Stakes—we saw 12 
members of the more frail sex, compete for 








NEWMARKET 


the fillies premier classic. In a_ paddock 
inspection, made in the cool of the plantation 
beforehand, nothing looked better than Lord 
Rosebery’s rather small but very compact 
filly, Mercy, who had an unbeaten season with 
five wins to her credit last year; Lord Glanely’s 
One Thousand Guineas winner, Dancing Time, 
whose stamina in a race of this description 
had to be taken on trust through the limitations 
of her sire; Sir Richard Brooke’s Hyperion 
filly, Hillhampton, who improves upon acquaint- 
ance; the dour bay, Turkana, who is a credit to 
her sire Firdaussi, the winner of the St. Leger 
of 1932, and the Beckhampton trained Precocity, 
who was bred by the late Lady James Douglas 
and was bought as a two-year-old, at Holyport 
last September, for 310 guineas; and her stable 
companion, Commotion, who was successful 
at the last meeting at Headquarters. Somehow 
this filly so dominated the field both upon 
breeding and looks, that many, including the 
writer, supported her to beat the favourite— 
Dancing Time—and thanks, at least partly, to 
the masterful handling of Harry Wragg she 
duly completed her task. In the old days one 
often heard upon the racecourse of ‘‘ Lucky 
Dewar.’’ This title was originally conferred 
upon Mr. J. A. Dewar after his victories in the 
Two Thousand Guineas and Derby’ with 
Cameronian, but it might very well have been 
applied to his uncle, the late Lord Dewar, as he 
it was who bought Commotion’s grandam, 
Lady Juror, for 8,600 guineas, at the sale of 
the late Lord Manton’s horses in the December 
of 1923. Her daughter, Riot, who was_ suc- 
cessful in the July, the Chesterfield and the 
Lavant Stakes of, in all, £4,611, then to a 
mating with the French Derby and Grand 
Prix de Paris winner, Mieuxce, who incidentally 
was by the Ascot Gold Cup winner, Massine, 
produced Commotion, a truly worthy winner 
of the Oaks who gave her trainer, Fred Darling, 
the satisfaction of having prepared the winners 
of both Derby and Oaks and her owner, Mr. 
J. A. Dewar, the wholesome knowledge that in 
her he has one who seems certain to carry on 
the female line of Lady Juror and so of Lady 
Josephine and Americus Girl, a mare who, 
according to present regulations, should never 
have been admitted to the sacred columns of 
the General Stud Book. It is a funny world; 
we live in funny times, but Derby week at New- 
market, proved to the world that the bloodstock 
industry can still carry on. RoysTon, 
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A COUNTRYWOMAN’S DIARY 


ROM time to time, a friend and I 

deliberately give ourselves what she 

calls ‘‘a forget-the-war afternoon.’’ It 

usually takes the very feminine form of 

lunch (baked beans or sardines on teast, 
and coffee) at a country-town café, and a film. 
I may add that we belong to the non-film- 
minded generation, and are therefore quite 
pleased to watch any reasonably good picture, 
without frenziedly demanding any one bright, 
particular star. All housewives will know what 
I mean, and what a relaxation it is to sit in a 
warm and somnolent atmosphere, in which the 
telephone cannot ring or the laundry send in 
imperative messages—and watch, or not watch, 
according to inclination, a series of rather 
improbable activities on the screen with the 
reassuring certainty that the whole thing is 
going to come out all right in the end. 

Last time we did this, we struck a picture 
that was all about night-life in New York and 
it turned out afterwards that each of us had had 
precisely the same reaction. 

“Didn't you want to jump up and stop 
them, when we saw all those windows blazing 
with light long after blacking-out time?”’ 

“Good heavens, ves. I couldn’t think of 
anything else. Except when they all went off in 
their cars, and I felt I mst tell them to dim the 
headlights.’’ 

I suppose these precautionary measures 
have taken possession of our instinctive minds, 
and it will be a very long while before we lose 
them again, even after we have won the war. 

It reminded me oi seeing an extravagantly- 
lavish American film in a Moscow picture house, 
with a superb banqueting scene. Even I, a 
visitor with a private store of biscuits, felt 
hungry—and the Russian audience must surely 
have been reminded vividly of the torments of 
lantalus 

* * 
* 

HE over-conscientiousness of some of the 
smaller London post offices has recently 
provided me with a minor grievance. I went 
into one of them in order to send off a telegram 
to a relation, living in a remote Cornish village 
with one of those attractive and extraordinary 
Cornish names that could, by no possibility, be 

found anywhere else in the world. 

‘“That,’’ said the telegraph young lady 
inexorably, “is not a sufficient address.”’ 


By E. M. DELAFIELD 


| assured her that it was. 

She demanded the name of the house, or 
at least the street. 

There was no street, I said, and the name 
of the addressee was enough, as she had lived in 
the same house for 30 years. (It was, as a 
matter of fact, the Great House of the parish, 
but I didn’t dare say so.) The young lady stuck 
to her guns, and gave herself all the trouble of 
looking up the name of the village in a large 
book. 

Perhaps she was only acting according to 
the regulations. But how little she realised 
anything at all about village life ! dny telegram 
reaching that little Cornish hamlet, addressed 
to any one of its 300 inhabitants, would have 
conveyed any amount of information to the 
post office there, and the officials would have 
known the exact spot at which the recipient 
was to be found, at any time of day or night. 


* % 
* 


AIN was falling in London when I left it, 
and 24 hours later it was deluging Devon- 
shire, to the untold relief of all farmers, gardeners 
and allotment holders. I should like to record 
once more that the trains were running to time, 
as they were in the North. There were not very 
many porters at any station—but those there 
were proved just as obliging and as efficient as if 
they were not hurried, over-worked, or under- 
statted. 

One thing on the train puzzled me, as it 
has often puzzled me before in this country. 

Why is ordinary drinking-water far more 
difficult to obtain than, one imagines, Cleopatra’s 
draught of dissolved pearls? 

In the tea-car, we were all admirably well- 
served until someone at the table where I sat 
had the temerity to ask for more hot water to 
fill up the tea-pots. 

Oliver Twist himself 
created a greater sensation. 

The attendant looked into the bottom of our 
small jug and said reproachfully that there was 
still some water there. So there was—about a 
quarter of an inch. He divided it amongst us, 
spilling my share into my saucer, whence 
I transferred it to my cup saying that as it was 
evidently so precious we had better not waste 
it. This pleasantry was more of a success with 
my fellow travellers than with the tea-car 
attendant. And after he had gone—(noft in 


could hardly have 


CORRESPONDE 


THE GROWING OF WOAD 
Sir, —Miss Delafield’s paragraph on woad (May 24) 
was most interesting \bout ten years ago there 


came from Lincolnshire a report of the harvesting 
of the last crop of cultivated woad in England, 
and references in subsequent years indicated that 
no more woad had been planted But what kind 
of woad is this which has blue flowers ? I thought 
(and ‘‘the that woad has yellow 
flowers . 

In most people’s minds woad is associated with 
the ancient Britons, but the days of woad’s greater 
importance were much later and extended roughly 
from the twelfth to the seventeenth centuries, with 
the peak towards the close of the sixteenth century. 
lhe use of woad was strictly regulated : for instance, 
longeloth (7.e. cloth of the highest quality) was to 
be dyed only with woad, but all caps were to be 
dyed with inferior substances, never with woad. 
Woad yielded black and green as well as blue dyes. 

Despite widespread cultivation (especially in 
Lincolnshire and Somerset and their adjoining 
counties) Great Britain was not self-supporting in 
woad : even so long ago as the thirteenth century 
great quantities were imported. Woad growing was 
resuscitated on the Continent during the Napoleonic 
wars as a result of the British blockade.—J. D. U. W. 

[Woad, also known as the Common Dyer’s 
Weed Isates tinctoria, has yellow flowers, as our 
correspondent points out, and we can only conclude 
that Miss Delafield has confused the flower colour 
with the colour of the dye which it yields —Ep.] 


books’’ assert 


AIR-RAID DISTRESS 
From the Lord Mayor of London. 
S1r,—I feel there must be many readers of your 
paper who would like to assist those who have 
suffered loss through enemy air attack, and I would, 
herefore, be glad if you could bring to their notice 


my Thankoffering Scheme in connection with the 
National Air Raid Distress Fund. It is a scheme 
which enables even those of small pockets to express 
their sympathy and give practical help. 

The suggestion is that all families should place 
in some suitable receptacle gifts of one penny for 
a raid-free night, and twopence for freedom from 
damage to person or property after a night of raids 
in the immediate neighbourhood. The amounts 
so collected should be remitted quarterly to the 
Mansion House, marked “‘ Thankoffering—CouNTRY 
Lire.”’ <A specially designed certificate showing 
the Mansion House, and bearing the Lord Mayor’s 
signature, will be sent to all sending a contribution 
of 20s. and upwards. 

The Fund distributes its money through civic 
heads all over the country, enabling cash grants 
to be made in addition to supplying food, clothing, 
helping with removal expenses, etc. 

For the greatness of the need one has only to 
look at the damage in so many parts of the country, 
and this is proved by the fact that well over 
£1,000,000 has been paid out in the nine months 
since the fund was started.—GEo. H. WILKINSON, 
Lord Mayor, The Mansion House, E.C.4. 


FISH HOOKED AND LOST 


S1r,—Much has been written about the subsequent 
activities of salmon which have been hooked and 
lost. 

There have been instances where salmon, 
hooked and lost in a pool well up a river, have been 
caught in the sea nets with minnow or fly still 
embedded in their mouths, while other episodes 
have been recounted to support the popular theory 
that lost fish return to their former lies. 

A lady, who was recently fishing in the River 
Torridge, hooked a large salmon on a plug and 
thread line. The fish took out some 60yds. of line, 
jumped and broke the line near the backing. 


-we all compared experi- 
there was hardly a 
restaurant in which 
could be obtained 


search of hot water) 
ences, and agreed that 
tea-shop in England or 
ordinary drinking-water 
without a struggle. 

Some of us may have thought rath 
wistfully of the iced-water that is placed 
every American table as a matter of course. 

* * 
* 

READ with interest what A Countrym: 

wrote in his Notes about adders (May 2 
and can endorse, from my experience in Devo 
shire, his statement that they are very often 
found in the vicinity of water. When I was a 
child, there was one particularly marshy spot, 
near a pool, where [ was always certain of seeiig 
adders every year—and I always looked | 
them with zest and innocent regret that they 
never, so to speak, hung about at all, but we 
gone almost as soon as glimpsed. Years lat 
I one day came into my Devonshire house after 
an absence of some hours to find the cook—-a 
‘foreigner’? from the North—in a _ high 
hysterical condition because she had seen “a 
serpent”’ in the garden—like Eve. Certain that 
the awful visitation had been that of a grass- 
adder, or a blind worm, I tried to get a descrip- 
tion out of her. 

She was only too ready to give it, and at the 
third repetition, the reptile sounded so much 
more like a boa-constrictor than anything else 
that I almost wondered if it had escaped from 
the Bristol Zoo. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that when the 
gardener, next day, brought it in, limp and dead, 
it was a very ordinary little viper of the common 
variety. 

The cook, however, repudiated it utterly and 
stuck to the last to her fork-tongued serpent 
with flaming eyes and darting fangs. 

Major Jarvis’s reference also brought an- 
other recollection to my mind, of a most un- 
pleasant sight that I once saw when I was 
in South Wales, more than 20 years ago. 

This was a beautiful white-haired, blue- 
eyed Persian kitten, under a year old, neatly 
and methodically skinning an adder, which it 
then swallowed—leaving the skin on the ground. 

I never could feel quite the same towards 
the kitten after that. Somehow, I should have 
objected less if it had swallowed the adder 
whole, without skinning it. 


NCE 


At lunch I met this lineless and crestfallen 
lady and suggested that I should try to recover her 
lost tackle and (not hopefully) the salmon. She 
pointed out the position where the fish had taken 
the bait. [I cast and immediately hooked the line, 
which I joined to my own. 

Almost all the line had been recovered when it 
broke again, round the same rock behind which 
the fish had first been hooked. This appears to be 
good evidence in favour of the idea that salmon 
hooked and lost do return to their accustomed lies 

The pool was a long one. The fish was 60yds 
away from the taking place when it was lost; for 
when it jumped it was at the tail of the pool. T! 
lady and I like to think that the salmon was not 
connected to the line when it broke for the second 
time. Trout can be said nine times out of ten t 
return to their old positions. I have recovered m 
lost fly and a length of cast from a fish which, onl 
half an hour before, had been lost. This was in th« 
Test, but it is a usual occurrence anywhere. A lat 
Bishop of Bristol in my presence lost a graylin 
and a yard and a half of cast (also in the Test), an 
caught grayling, cast and fly in the same place 
after a lapse of only 10 minutes.—Roy BEDDIN« 
tron, Chilton Lodge, Speen, Newbury, Berkshire. 


THE ELDER BUSH 


Sir,—The elder bush, in leaves, blossoms, stems 
and pith, yields healing, soothing and cooling cur¢ 
for cuts, bruises, and wounds, when made into a 
ointment with melted fat, lard, or suet. My recip 
is over 200 years old; when it was given to me, 
was told that elder bush or tree is like the Cross 
cooling, healing, and soothing all human ills. Henc 
the sane and mystical psychology of the peopl 
who do not like it to be burned; though probably 
many have forgotten the raison d’étre of this par 
ticular bit of Christian folk-lore—-GEORGINA 
SNOWDEN, High Street, Epworth, Doncaster. 
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A DOUBLE FERRY 


Sir_—You may like to use the enclosed photograph 
of the twin ferries at Fladbury, over the Avon. 
One, on the left, is the usual public ferry, available 
inging the bell which hangs by it; the other 
only to Cropthorne Mill, now a private house. 
{ think this arrangement must be unique.— 
\ Hereford. 


1;ORSE AND HOUND IN CHURCH 


You have recently illustrated some fine old 
ends: I wonder whether you would make 
or this new one, which dates from only 1932. 
in Bicknoller Church, Somerset, and is rare, 


on 


— 


oi bi! dhe d hal SARE 


b& 


A BENCH-END IN BICKNOLLER CHURCH 


1 think, in having horse and hound portrayed on 
it. Thischurch, shown in the top panel of the bench- 
end, is of course in the Quantocks, so that hunting 
has considerable importance in the eyes of its con- 
gregation.—SEDGEMCOR SERJEANT. 





A SUSSEX LANDMARK 
HENRY KEENE 


I have long known the tower on the top of 
the downs at Uppark, but in common, I expect, 
with many of your readers, was ignorant of its 
name and origin. Mr. Hussey’s explanation of why 
it was built and called the Vandalian Tower is 
most interesting. As you did not illustrate it you 
may like to publish the enclosed photograph. 


AND 


SIR, 








HENRY KEENE’S 








VANDALIAN TOWER ON THE DOWNS AT UPPARK 





ats pe, 
THE 


The fact that it was designed by Henry Keene 
is also interesting, and prompts me to ask whether 
any of your readers can tell me the present where- 
abouts of a conversation piece in which Keene was 
included. I noticed it in a sale at Christie’s some 
few years ago and wish I had kept track of the 
picture, which was an interesting item of historical 
record. So far as I know, the portrait that it con- 
tains of this now-forgotten but busy Georgian 
architect is unique.—CONSTANT READER 


THE ASCOT GOLD CUP 


Sir,—I should like to correct a mistatement in 
your correspondent’s letter in your issue of May 
24, with regard to the place where the Ascot 
Gold Cup was made in peacetime. 

The bow-fronted shop you show is an antique 
shop, and has been for many years. Before that it 
was part of a private house. It has never had any- 
thing to do with the making of Gold Cups—though 
some of these have been made by the present 
occupier 6f the shop in an altogether different part 
of the town.-CHRISTOPHER WHITFIELD, The Tithe 
House, Campden, Gloucestershire. 


[Other correspondents have kindly pointed out 
this mistake, which our original correspondent very 
much regrets. It possibly arose from the fact that 
the proprietor of the shop illustrated has made a 
Coronation Stakes Gold Cup.—Eb.] 


FOX OR BADGER ? 


Sir,—Major Jarvis recently complained in his 
“Countryman’s Notes’? of the damage done by 
foxes to his poultry. That foxes do raid poultry we 
all know. A lengthy experience as Hunt Secretary 
and as M.F.H. has left me with no illusions on that 








unperturbed.—P. E. 





TWIN FERRIES AT FLADBURY 


point, but I do suggest that the culprit in this case 
was no fox. A fox has not the limb power to move 
“large concrete blocks,’’ but a badger has, it being 
a very powerful beast. The average badger is a 
harmless, inoffensive animal, but now and again 
criminals occur that revel in slaying hens. I have 
twice known of a badger being caught in a fowl 
house with its victims dead around it; yet had not 
the culprit been taken in the act a fox would 
have head the blame. If Major Jarvis will make 
further investigations, I feel confident he will 
change his opinion as to the identity of his raider 
FRANCES Pitt, Albynes, Bridgnorth 


A LAMB’S WAR SERVICE 
This 


SIR, lamb, escorted by a member of the 


Women’s Land Army, made a good collection in aid 
of the British Red Cross at Oxford Cattle Market 
i, & 





Pos. 


RED CROSS 





A COLLECTOR FOR THE 


BIRDS AND GUNFIRE 


Sir,—I notice that Miss Delafield reports in this 
week’s issue of COUNTRY LIFE that some foreign 
finches in an aviary died after an air raid—‘‘it was 


thought from terror.” 

It seems that foreign finches must be more 
given to panic than our own sturdy chaffinches and 
other small birds. 

I was recently on some artillery ranges where 
tanks were firing their cannon. [Every time a tank 
turned it cut up the turf very much like a plough 
A host of small birds followed the tanks only a few 
feet away, and each time the cannon went off it 
produced a blast which would blow one’s hat off 
at that distance and in fact lifted the birds some 
two or three feet. They came down and im 
mediately continued their feeding apparently quite 
i BRassEY (Capt.), A pethorpe 
Hall, Peterborough 
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A BRENT GOOSE SHOT IN 
WARWICKSHIRE 


BRENT GOOSE INLAND 
S1r,—Enclosed photograph shows a brent goose of 
che dark bellied form which was shot on the Avon 
in Warwickshire This is of interest because it 
must be one of very few shot in the centre of 
England. It is also of interest because we had four 
brents here this winter on the Nen for the first 
time | thought a general inland migration might 
occur, owing to the disease of the beds of Zostera 
marina growing between the tides, on which the 
brent geese feed KEITH SHACKLETON, Out) 

{The brent goose occurs in two forms 
around the British Isles, the dark-bellied and 
the light-bellied, the dark type prevailing on 
the east coast of England, whence it is probable 
this individual came. ‘The brent is one of the 
most sociable of our geese, solitary birds being 
usually injured ones, and it is exceptional to 
find it in small parties 
feeding as our correspondent says, chietly on 
Zostera marina, and rarely coming far inland 
We therefore conclude that it was shortage 
of Zostera that drove this specimen, and the 
geese seen on the Nen, inland and away from 
the salt water Possibly necessity may drive 
the brent goose to change its habits and 
haunts Ep.| 

EQUINE 
Sir,—In a 
quoted a verse on the buying of a_ horse, 
which reminded me of an epitaph to a horse | 
once noticed when cycling in Cumberland. It 
is carved on a stone in a wall at Dunmail 
Raise, near Thirlmere, and runs as follows 

Fall’n from his fellow’s side, 
The steed béneath is lying 
In harness here he died; 
His only fault was dying. 

I daresay the world would be much 
better than it is if we could all deserve such 
an epitaph when we drop out of harness 


J. C., Milngavi 
A NORFOLK BEACON 


Sir,—Blakeney, on the north 
Norfolk, has one of the loveliest churches in 
the county, standing on the high ground a 
little back from the quay. Like its neighbour 
Cley, it was a considerable port in early times, 
though the sea has since receded beyond an 
expanse of saltings and dunes running out 
to the famous bird sanctuary of Blakeneyj Point. 
The river, however, is still navigable and until not 
so long ago a remnant of its old trade survived. 
The church tower, over LOOft. high, is a land 
mark for miles around But at the north-east 
corner of the chancel is another, smaller, tower of 


It Is also a sea goose, 


EPITAPH 


recent issue a correspondent 


coast ol 





SECOND TOWER OF BLAKENEY CHURCH 


Pay 


THE RUSH-STREWN FLOOR OF ST. 


which I send you a photograph. In distinction to 
the west tower, it is thought to be a sea mark, and 
to have contained a beacon light for ships entering 
the harbour \s the chancel which it adjoins is 
older than the rest of the church, it may have been 
erected to preserve a bearing that sailors had been 
accustomed to use before the fifteenth century 

Incidentally the name Blakeney is by some 
thought to be derived from bleich ‘shining’ and 
ev “island.’’-—Curius Crowe. 

[But Ekwall prosaically gives “black island” 
or “ Blaca’s island”’ as the derivation.—Ip. ] 


A MODERN CROMLECH 


Sirk,--The mecting-point of Somerset, Gloucester- 
shire and Wiltshire on the Fosse Way, north of 
Bath, is marked by a group of stones about five 
feet high, on the edge of the main road 

You might think these were a genuine cromlech, 
but it is quite a modern aftair—only erected in 
1858 !—S. G. R. 

RUSH SUNDAY 

Sir,--Rush Sunday was observed as usual at 
St. Mary KRedeliftt Church, Bristol, this year. 
Among ruined homes and shops the noble church, 
described by Queen Elizabeth on her visit in 1574 
as the ‘‘faerest parish church in her land,’’ still 
stands unharmed by enemy attacks. Its lovely 
spire carries the eye from scenes of destruction to 
clear blue skies of heaven. 


a 
~ 





REDCLIFF, BRISTOL} 


In the Middle Ages Whitsun was marked by 
many emblematical customs, and here is an example 
of one over 400 years old. In 1493 William Spencer 


made provision fer three sermons to be preached 
for ever, before the mayor and commonalty during 
Later this was changed to one 


Pentecost week. 


MARY 
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ON THE FOSSE WAY 


sermon on Whit Sunday, and by custom the ch 
was strewn with green rushes; this is still dor 

Spencer was an executor of the second Wil 
Canynges, LRedclifi's greatest benefactor, 
Bristol’s greatest merchant. 

The sword-bearer attending the Lord M 
carrying the two-handed sword is one of the 
members of the laity entitled to wear his h: 

church. The cap is of Plantagenet dat 
DoROTHY KNOWLE, Somersetshire. 


A “HIGH PLACE’’ OF 
WILTSHIRE 


Sik,—I see that in an editcrial note 
letter in your Correspondence  colu 
(June 14) on the subject of Chapel Pk: 
vou refer to me as ‘‘ the late’’ Mr. Ge« 
Kidston. I am happy to say that I am 
alive and still a subscriber to CouNtRY Li 
as I have been for a great many ve 

GEORGE Kipston, Hazelbury Manor, Bb 
Wiltshire. 

[To add that we are naturally only too 
glad to learn of having been misinformed on 
this matter is too perfunctory an ame) 
we couple with apologies the hope that « 
statement will remain unfounded for mai 
years to come.— Ep.] 


HOW TO MILK EWES 
Sir,—The way to milk ewes, as practised n 
adays in the Tarentaise, where the milk is used 
for cheese, is to dump the bucket down in th 
middle of the fank, and tie a one-legged stool 
to your backside. That leaves you free to walk 
to the corner in which the animals happen to 
have congregated, and seize each in turn by 
one of its hind legs, and haul it backwards 
to the bucket.—P. J. H. Unna, 20, Eld 
Road, Kensington, W.8. 


A MOUNTAIN 
SHEEP-SHEARING 
sir,—The Pass of Glencoe is wild and for- 
bidding; but, in spite of that, some hundreds 
of sheep find excellent pasture there. The 
annual sheep-shearing process is an interest 
ing one and the men scorn the use ol 
any modern apparatus in this work. Visitors 
pause to watch these men at work and comment 
on the fact that the sheep seem to like the proc« 
after they have got over their first struggles. 
Perhaps they realise how much easier it is to get 
about without the vast weight of wool.—G. LEsL! 

Horn, 215, Elgin Avenue, London, W.9. 
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SHEEP-SHEARING IN THE PASS OF GLENCOE 
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VILL FARMERS REDUCE THEIR CATTLE? 


will be interesting to see what comes out 
f all the talk about reducing. the cattle 
ypulation this summer. The war agri- 
Itural committees in the counties have 
en told to get a 5 per cent. reduction by 
the dairy herds. Farmers are to be 
d to get rid of their worst milkers, the 
vith three quarters, the suspicious cows 
.ay be sickening for tuberculosis or Johnes 
This is all to the good, leading as it 
i to greater efficiency in food production 
re economical use of the feeding-stuffs 
| have next winter. But I find the great- 
uctance to cut down the numbers of 
cattle and those to be fattened indoors 
iter. Farmers say that they will have 
keep for the cattle and they need the 
to grow good corn crops. It is prac- 
nd desirable to cull one cow in twenty 
1e nation’s dairy herds, but it does not 
nse to talk of culling one beef beast out 
We are not all such fools as to carry 
ters, and if we have the keep on our 
o make them into good beef next winter 
ms nonsense to slaughter store cattle 
Lord Woolton must have a sudden fancy 
isage meat which perhaps his scientific 
+s have told him is rich in Vitamin X. 
t is that this cattle reduction policy will 
further than paper. 
* * * 


.W. D. HAY, the Principal of the Somer- 

set Farm Institute, has been impressing 
merset farmers the great possibilities of 
shing up some of their poorer grassland 
e-seeding. ‘‘ There is,’’ he said, ‘‘no shadow 
loubt that if this were done the ground so 
ated would carry three, four or even five 
nes as much stock as it ever carried before.” 
uughing grassland and re-seeding with good 
trains of grasses and clovers is, I can testify 
m personal experience, an expensive busi- 
ss, costing £6 or £7 an acre. There is the 
£2 an acre ploughing-up grant to come off this, 
but if the output of herbage can be increased 
four or five-fold and the same number of dairy 
cows kept on a much smaller acreage, the enter- 
prise is well worth while. At the present time 


THE ESTATE MARKET 





direct re-seeding of grassland cannot be en- 
couraged where the ground is suitable for 
carrying one or more corn crops. The nation 
needs all the cereals it can get, but there are 
large tracts of land which are not suitable 
for arable cropping that can give their best return 
if they are ploughed and re-seeded straight- 
away. 
* * * 
R. HUDSON’S Agricultural Improvement 
Council is setting out on a well-worn road 
“to devise methods for seeing that promising 
results of research are applied as rapidly as 
possible to the problems of agriculture and are 
incorporated in ordinary farming practice.”’ 
The county agricultural organisers who have 
been battling with this proposition for 20 years 
or more will watch the Council’s efforts with 
sympathetic understanding. One of them, 
Mr. L. G. Troup, Hampshire’s Agricultural 
Organiser, has been put on the Council. I 
would rate him as one of the most competent 
of the county organisers, yet his county has as 
much -derelict or semi-derelict land as any at 
the beginning of the war. Mr. Troup is now the 
Executive Officer of the War Agricultural 
Committee, and he has set about the task of 
regenerating Hampshire with energy tempered 
by practical experience of farming this light, 
naturally poor land. One of his problems is 
the lack of good farmers over a wide stretch of 
country which has been merely ranched for 
15 years. High farming was too risky, and the 
enterprising farmer looked for more fruitful 
ground. Mr. Troup will be able to give the 
Agricultural Improvement Council the benefit 
of disappointments as well as achievements in 
the field of agricultural education which is, 
in other words, ‘‘seeing that promising results 
of research are applied as rapidly as possible 
to the problems of agriculture and are incor- 
porated in ordinary farming practice.”’ 


* * * 


RAILWAY journey of 80 miles into the 
west country and 10 miles by road showed 
me millions of tons of food 
alongside the railway embankments and the 


going to waste 
roads. I am told that the railway companies 


will gladly let farmers have the grass growing 
beside the line for silage or hay, but how many 
farmers with land adjoining the railway have 
asked the local station-master for permission 
to lift this herbage, which is cut and left to 
rot? I did see one farm cart being loaded 
with grass cuttings from the road verge, but 
only one. Yet this is useful stuff which would 
feed many cows next winter. With a little 
co-operation the road surveyor would surely 
arrange to cut the stretch of road verge along 
a farmer’s land at the time that suits for making 
silage or hay. I am not sure who in law owns 
the grass cuttings between the hedge and the 
road. It may be the farmer whose land adjoins, 
or it may be the county council. Whoever owns 
the stuff, it ought not to be wasted this year. 
* k 
“TT is expected that 1940 will show a somewhat 
worse position than 1939.’ This is a 
quotation from Dr. C. V. Dawe’s report on 
farm economics in the annual report of the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Research Station 
at Long Ashton. He goes on to say that “‘it 
will probably prove to be the case that farms 
with a fair proportion of arable land will make 
a better showing than those which are largely 
grassland and depend a great deal on livestock.”’ 
Dr. Dawe is no doubt right and what he says 
of 1940 will also be true of 1941 with the modi- 
fication that the corn-grower’s costs have risen 
and unless selling prices are adjusted upwards 
he will not do so well this year as he did last 
year. The biggest increase has been in the 
wages bill. Most of us are paying out 30 per 
cent. more at least in weekly wages and no 
beneficent Government has suggested a 30 per 
cent. rise in corn prices. On the contrary, the 
feeding price of oats and barley is apparently 
to be reduced from 14s. 6d. per hundredweight 
to 13s. 6d. This was the project announced 
some months ago and we have not heard any- 
thing to the contrary, but it is hardly likely 
that farmers will be required to sell their corn 
at the lower figure. The Ministry of Food, 
which is now crying cut for more oats to 
make oatmeal, can afford to be a little more 
generous. CINCINNATUS, 


SCOTTISH SALES AND OFFERS 


MODERATE revival of interest in 

Scottish properties, alike as regards 

sales and lettings, will serve to en- 

courage owners and agents. The sale of 

an extensive estate to a private purchaser 
lor permanent investment on behalf of a family 
trust is a hopeful indication of possibilities in this 
ection of the market. 

Scotland has been subject to exceptional handi- 
ps this year, and it is not to be wondered at that 
ic volume of business under every head has been 

roscopic compared with that in normal periods. 
Drastic restrictions in connection with the defence 
ol the realm affect travel and occupation throughout 
uch of the country; practically all those who 
uld usually have made their way north for fishing 
nd shooting are precluded frem doing so; and the 
nual incursion of tourists is impossible. Every 
artment of estate activity from the sale and 
ng of landed property to the tenancy of small 
es has suffered a severe contraction. How the 
ig conditions have affected Scottish sporting 
erties may be gauged by the hesitating response 
‘hcial offers of sporting over many of the vast 
ges administered by the Scottish Board of 
ture and other Government departments. 
tionally low rents, and the option of taking 
rt tenancies are not the only signs of the 
nt difficulties. Significant above everything 
ly, the fact that possible tenants are invited 
ontemplate taking part only of even compara- 

y small lodges on many of the estates. 
Che one bright spot is the increasing apprecia- 
{ the value of agricultural land. In the last 
ionths hundreds of thousands of pounds’ worth 
irms have changed hands, and most of the 
‘asé money has been found by the same type 
‘vestor as that which, in the last year or two, 
‘bsorbed great acreages of English farmland. 
cortunities for further acquisitions of agricul- 
| land are at the present time open with the 
‘siderable preparations in progress for the dis- 
1 of such properties as Rosneath, and the 


l 
t 


necessity under which executors and others are 
labouring to find funds for the payment of death 
duties. 


IMPENDING “PUBLIC ROUP ”’ 
OR potential purchasers it is a very favourable 
time, and, although they look with some 
justifiable confidence to the probabilities of success 
in certain impending auctions, it is known that the 
vendors are willing to enter into private negotia- 
tions at once with a view to realisation. They 
know the value of what they have to offer, and 
they will close with anyone who is prepared to pay 
it, without waiting for the expensive procedure of 
“public roup,’’ as auctions north of the Tweed are 
called. Scotsmen like the system of ‘‘ upset”’ prices, 
and the Scottish agents invariably adopt it, but 
not a little of the Scottish land that has lately 
come into the market has been dealt with by English 
agents and in the English manner, that is to say, 
without preliminary disclosure of an approximately 
acceptable price. On the whole, the partial aban- 
donment of the time-honoured mode of declaring a 
reserve has not impaired the readiness of the average 
buyer. 


NEED OF PROPER PUBLICITY 


bY sar interesting indeed would it be, could it 
be ascertained, to know how much is lost tc 
vendors by inadequate advance publicity of offers 
of property, not merely furniture and the like, but 
good sound real estate. In these days of easy travel 
(just at present there is, of course, difficulty both in 
travelling and postal and in other communication, 
but we speak of normal periods) local announcement 
of anything of valueisinsufficient. Isa farm for sale? 
—the buyer may prove to be a farmer from some dis- 
tant county, or the agent of a powerful investing 
corporation. Is some choice old furniture on offer ? 
Maybe the expert dealer or collector a long way off 
would recognise ir it something worth a high price. 
Yet how many auctions are shorn of their full 


benefit to a vendor by reason of inadequate pub- 
licity? To restrict announcements to merely local 
channels is to ignore profitable possibilities, and 
that penny wise and pound foolish policy is especially 
detrimental where an “‘upset’’ price has been 
quoted. The recognition of the need of full and 
wide preliminary notice of such sales is one of the 
reasons why such excellent results often attend 
offers made on what might seem to be risky lines. 


LEUCHARS, ROSNEATH AND 


TOBERMORY 


HESE resonant names, rich in their suggestion 

of the grandeur of Scottish scenery and the 

delights of Scottish sport, are prominent to-day, 

for Leuchars has been sold for £62,000, another has 

been disposed of, and other estates are on the point 
of changing hands. 

The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres has sold 
Leuchars, for £62,000, to a Yorkshire buyer, for 
whom Mr. C. W. Ingram acted. It is an estate of 
2,500 acres, in Fifeshire, five miles from St. Andrews. 
Five farms, 150 acres of woodland, and many 
leaseho!ds contribute to a total rent-roll of about 
£3,300. The buyer intends to keep the whole estate 
as a permanent family trust. Messrs. Jackson Stops 
and Staff's Leeds office acted for the Earl of Craw- 
ford and Balcarres. 

The late Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, 
used to stay at Rosneath every summer when her 
husband, the late Duke of Argyll, owned that 
property of 6,830 acres in Dumbartonshire. Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley and Messrs. R. C. 
Knight and Sons have it for sale at an early date. 
The annual income exceeds £7,000, on the present 
basis of old and low rentals. 

Tobermory property, Mishnish, 2,730 acres, 
overlooks the spot where one of the last of the 
escaping Spanish ships of the Armada went to the 
bottom of the sea. Messrs. Hampton and Sons 
have just sold the estate. ARBITER. 








1.—CARLTON HOUSE TABLE Circa 1785. 


ONDON, in spite of the devastated areas within 
its bounds, continues on its way, and still 
exhibits its art treasures and curiosities. The 
great salerooms are at the height of their 
summer season, and the stocks in London's 

art galleries are still remarkable for their range and 
interest during davlight hours, though, as a reason- 
able precaution, some of their contents are removed 
to basements at closing time. 

\t Mr. John Sparks’s Mount Street galleries 
there are examples of Chinese art of all periods, 
but there is, naturally enough, an accent on such 
imperishable substances as bronze and jade. Among 
bronzes, there are specimens dating from the Shang- 
Yin dynasty (civca 1766-1122 B.c.), such as a chii-eh 
the three-legged helmet-shaped vessel used to warm 
wine after libation), and a ku, a slender trumpet- 
shaped beaker shows the utmost 
grace and subtlety of curve. There is also a boldly 
cast chih from the Burnett collection (recently dis- 
persed), which has a vivid green patination and is 
unusually small in size. \lso from the Burnett 
collection are a pair of pottery figures of dragon- 
like monsters with wide-open mouths and bared 
teeth, dating perhaps from the Liang dynasty 
502-556 A.D.). They have perforations on their 
backs and hold lights. A human-headed stele of 
unglazed pottery, which dates from the six dynasties, 
comes from a tomb outside Peking. The collection 
includes several examples of Ming figure sculpture 
in bronze, wood and porcelain. Two figures of 
priests of this period (one of whom carries an album 
on a folded cloth) are attractive from their well 
preserved pigmentation (lig. 3). 

\t Messrs. Spink’s galleries there is a_ rich 
assortment of Chinese works of art, paintings, 
porcelain, jade and Canton enamel. An instance 
of the art of the Chinese painter working within 
his chosen limits is the study of a cat, looking 
upwards at a parrot, painted by a seventeenth- 
century artist Chi- Ying Chao (a specialist in painting 
cats [yvpical of Chinese culture of the Ch’ien Lung 
period is a finished painting of a group of objects 
connected with the cultural arts, and a delicate 
little painting of a cicada shedding its skin in flight 
above a group of flowers. It dates from 1762 and 
is inscribed ‘‘ for the elegant amusement of my old 
friend."’ A small portrait of Kubla Khan wearing 
a red robe is closely similar to a portrait of him 
shown at the Chinese exhibition at Burlington House. 
\ group of objects of great intrinsic beauty com- 
prises three red amber vases, the larger 5 ins. high 
exclusive of its stand, the smaller 2'ins., from the 
Yuan Ming Yuan Palace, Peking. The luminous 
material is left plain except for the carving on the 
left of a prunus tree growing from rocks among 
which a bird perches, in the case of the larger (Fig. 4). 
Other objects to note in these galleries are two bowls 
of Canton enamel, finely painted on the exterior, 
one with deer, the other with goats, and a pair of 
pheenixes in gilt bronze, resting on bases of cloisonné 
enamel, a relic of imperial magnificence. There are 
also a pair of monumental marble vases, carved in 
high relief with Buddhist lions sporting with brocade 
balls, which were taken from the Summer Palace in 
1860 and probably decorated a terrace. 

Among the firms specialising in furniture, 
Messrs. M. Harris show innumerable specimens of 


whose design 





Mr. Frank Partridge 


3.—FIGURE OF PRIEST, ONE OF 
4 PAIR, IN CARVED WOOD 


Mr. John 





4.—RED AMBER VASE AND COVER 


Height, 54 ins. 
Messrs. 





2.—MAHOGANY INLAID WRITING TABLE. 


Sparks 


Ch’ien Lung. 
Spink 
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ART CENTRE 





Messrs. Ha 


Inglish furniture of the late seventeenth and « 
teenth centuries at their premises in New Ox 
Street, while a portion of their stock, including so 
rare pieces and duplicates, has been removed 
the time to Newbury. This firm has always spec 
ised in important pieces of the Director period, « 
to this period belongs a mahogany four-post b 
stead with its front posts in the form of capp 
columns wreathed with strings of flowers (a device 
illustrated in the Director). The cornice is carved 
with bold and oversailing acanthus. A mahogany 
pedestal writing-table is an example of the refined 
detail and informed late Georgian design. It is 
veneered with rippled mahogany, and its pedestals 
(which are fitted with shelves and small drawers 
are enclosed by doors inlaid with a classic urn 
(Fig. 2). In addition to the collection of 
furniture, there are a number of major and minor 
accessories, such as tapestry, clocks, tea-caddies, 
needlework and porcelain. There is an attractive 
group of tea-caddies both in wood and curled paper- 
work, and among these is a rare-shaped pear-wood 
box enclosing three hexagonal caddies carved with 
festoons of husks and having fluted covers. Among 
English clocks there are to be noted a bracket clock 
in a mahogany case, with effective gilt metal mounts 
and mouldings with a striking and chiming move 
ment by Richard Grove of London (who was a 
member of the Clockmakers’ Company in 1760); 
and a long-case clock by Robert Fleetwood of London, 
in which the mahogany case, of the Director period, 
is notable for its finished carving which rises to a 
climax on the hood, which is surmounted by a 
swan-necked pediment. 

At Mr. Frank Partridge’s King Street galleries 
there is a large and interesting selection of English 
furniture of the ages of walnut and mahogany 
There is a series of English bureaux and writing 
tables, ranging from a walnut bureau enriched wit 
panels of seaweed marquetry which appear to me! 
into the softly coloured ground, to a fine Carlto 
House table in mahogany, dating from the last vea 
of the eighteenth century. Intermediate pieces 
date between these two examples are a mahoga 
chest of drawers with a writing drawer, and 
shelved fretted superstructure for the display 
books or china, and a harewood writing-table inl: 
with long sprays of flowers in marquetry, a! 
surmounted by a superstructure of shelves and 
tier of small drawers. 

A Carlton House type of writing-table was ‘ 
of the several new forms evolved in the late years 
the eighteenth century, and a design for one appea 
in Gillow’s cost books in 1796. In a fine mahoga! 
example at Mr. Partridge’s, the oval back is inla 
with ovals and the drawers are lined with ced: 
wood; the tapered legs are inlaid with stringii 
lines, and the handles to the drawers are formed 
drapery festoons (Fig. 1). 

Specimens of English enamel of Charles I 
reign are almost entirely limited to museums and 
very few private collections. In such pieces t 
article is cast in brass, and the sunken “cells 
filled in with opaque vitreous enamels. There a 
a sconce, and a pair of candlesticks of this rare type é 
Mr. Partridge’s, dating from the early years of Charl 
Il’sreign. The candlesticks have flattened stems a! 
bases decorated with vine trails. J. DE SERR! 
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Messrs. 


Established 1744 Telegrams : 
elephone: Mayfair 6682-3-4. e ‘« Abinitio, We sdo, London.’’ 


34-35, NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


“IN CONJUNCTION WITH MESSRS. LOFTS AND WARNER 
{AVE BEEN INSTRUCTED BY THE EXECUTORS OF THE LATE MRS. YATES THOMPSON TO OFFER 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION 


dE CONTENTS of 19, PORTMAN SQUARE, wa 


(The Residence of the he Henry Yates Thompson, Esq.) 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 2nd AND TWO FOLLOWING DAYS at 11 a.m. precisely each day 
VIEW DAYS (by Catalogue only), MONDAY, JUNE 30th, and TUESDAY, JULY 1st, from 10 am. to 5 p.m. 





GEORGE II DISH. oe aig 144 ins. wide. London 1747. 


FRED WALKER, A.R.A. Illustration to a story, by Miss Thackeray. 
Veight 66 ozs. 7 dwts 


Water colour, 5 ims. x 7} ins 


THE CONTENTS INCLUDE 


! 
| JEWELS GLASS 





OLD ENGLISH AND CERAMICS JADES 


FOREIGN SILVER 
FURNITURE 


MINIATURES 
LINEN WINE 


PAINTINGS AND 


DRAWINGS CARPETS, ETC. 





MINIATURE BY ENGLEHEART, of R. B. Sheridan. 
Oval, 3 ins. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
(16 plates), price 5/-, and 
Plain Catalogues, price 
6d., may be had from the 
Auctioneers: Messrs. 
SOTHEBY €& CG. 
34-35 New Bond St., W.1, 
or from Messrs. LoFrts and 
WARNER, 41 Berkeley Sq., 
W.1. 





THE LIBRARY 
of 
PRINTED BOOKS 


belonging to the late 





Mr. Yates Thompson 


will be offered for Sale at 
a later date by 





Messrs. 


SOTHEBY & CO. 























“ATINWOOD SECRETAIRE BOOKCASE, 8 ft.8 ins. high x6 ft. 8 ins. wide. A DE LORME & TE ‘RBURG. The Great Church at Rotterdam. _ 
43 ins 42 ins 


34-35, NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 
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HOW TO CHECK POTATO BLIGHT 


By F. C. BAWDEN 


LL our crops are subject to many dis- 
eases which annually reduce 
agricultural output far more than is 
generally appreciated, but of all our 

only one could on its own 

seriously jeopardise our food situation. This 
is the dreaded potato blight, which has been 
responsible for much misery in the past and 


diseases 


has a reputation for hitting hardest at the 
most inconvenient time. 

his disease appeared first just over 
100 vears ago, and was rampant in Europe 
during the ‘“‘hunegrv ’forties.’ Che destruction 


wide- 
was 


of the potato crop in Ireland brought 
spread starvation, and the population 
reduced to one-half by death and forced emigra- 
tion. In England, where the potato then was 
less of a staple food, the effects of blight were 
still sufficient for a Government elected on a 
strong protectionist policy to repeal the corn 
laws and institute the policy of free trade, on 
which our industrial revolution and empire 
were built. Although blight has been 
on numerous occasions since, it has never had 
such consequences, for more rapid methods of 
transportation made food imports easier, and 
the reduction of the potato crop no 
longer meant hunger. Now, however, once 
again we can no longer import food to make 
up deficiencies in our own crops from plant 
diseases, and a blight epidemic would be a 
major catastrophe. 

Fortunately we are in a much more satis- 
factory position to prevent this than were 
potato-growers a century ago, for then blight 
was thought to be an act of God against which 
there was no reply. Provided that the know- 
have since acquired is fully applied, 
there is no whv we should now suffer 
serious loss from this disease, even though the 
weather should be most favourable for its 
development. Blight is caused by a parasitic 
fungus, Phytophthora and the fluctua- 
tions of the disease from vear to vear depend 


severe 


serious 


ledge we 


reason 


infestans, 


on the weather, for the fungus can multiply 
and spread rapidly only in warm, damp 
conditions. 

Blight usually appears after blossoming 


time, and first shows itself as brown, dead spots 
on the foliage. In moist, warm weather the 
dead areas rapidly increase in size, spreading 
from the tips and margins over the whole leaves, 
which soon decay and often smell offensively. 
[It is generally the lower leaves that first show 
the symptoms, but the whole haulm is 
ceptible, and dead areas may first appear on 
and leaf- 


sus 


anv leaves, or even on the stems 
stalks. The entire tops can become blackened 
r + 

~ 





EFFECT OF 


our 


BLIGHT IN THE 


and wilted, to be fol- 
lowed by a wet rotting 
of all tissues. The 
rapidity of spread in 
muggy weather is such 
that, in the absence of 
any control measures, 


promising crops can 
be completely de- 


stroyed within a few 
weeks of the appear- 
ance of the first spot. 
If dry weather follows 


the first infections, 
however, the disease 
will be checked, the 


lesions remaining small 
and drying up with- 
out involving all the 
foliage. 

If blighted leaves 
are examined during 
muggy weather, a deli- 
cate whitish or greyish 
bloom can be seen on their under surfaces, 
especially where a dead area borders on still 
green tissue. The main body of the attacking 
fungus is inside the leaves, and this bloom 
consists of the fruiting bodies, which have 
grown out through the pores of the leaves. In 
suitable conditions these bodies produce enor- 
mous numbers of microscopical spores, which 
are carried about by wind and rain and are 
responsible for the spread of the disease, for 
when they alight on leaves or tubers they soon 
germinate and enter to cause rotting. 

The kind of rot in the tuber depends on 
the environment. In heavy, damp soils during 
warm weather, the first superficial blackening 
is soon followed by a wet rot, which may cause 
complete decay before harvest. Under drier 
and cooler conditions the dead areas remain 
superficial and relatively firm, the diseased 
portions showing as shrunken, dark patches. 
This dry-rot form of blight may be restricted 
to a few spots, or most of the tuber surface may 
be affected; it may be obvious at harvest or 
it may show only during storage. 

Blight can cause serious losses either by 
killing the haulms or by rotting the tubers. 
The foodstuffs stored in the tubers are all 
manufactured in the leaves, so that when these 
become diseased tuber production is slowed 
down, and when they are killed tuber pro- 
duction stops completely. The loss resulting 
from the death of the tops depends on the time 
at which they are killed. If they survive until 
late in September the loss will be small, but if 


Vi 
FIELD 


The plants in the foreground are killed by blight, while those behind are healthy 


LEAFLETS OF POTATO SHOWING 


The dead areas are spreading through the leaflets from the ti 





BLIGHT LESIO. 


and margins 


they are killed in July or August, when most 
the tuber weight is put on, the loss will be gre 
Blight usually appears in the south and \ 
earlier than in other parts of the country, a 
there it is estimated that the average loss 
crop because of premature destruction of t 
hauim is two tons per acre and that in bad yez 
it is as much as four. ; 

It is common to have both leaf and tub 
symptoms in the same crop; but often the: 
is serious loss in storage of tubers from cro; 
which had such slight foliage symptoms as to 
go unnoticed, and sometimes there is little 
rotting of tubers from crops with severe foliage 
symptoms. These apparent anomalies arise 
from the manner in which the tubers become 
infected. This happens solely by means of 
spores formed on the haulms, and not by the 
downward growth of the fungus through the 
stems. Spores may be washed down through 
the soil at any time, especially in heavy wet 
soils, and infection from these is responsible 
for the rotted tubers found at harvest. But 
most infection of tubers occurs at lifting time, 
when the tubers lie on the surface of the soil 
fully exposed to any spores still being formed 
on the infected foliage, and this infection is 
responsible for the heavy losses experienced 
during storage. 

The loss of crop either by destruction o! 
tops or rotting of tubers can almost be elimin- 
ated by the practice of simple control methods, 
and this year it is of the utmost importance that 
these should be applied wherever possible. 
Last year our unusually fine summer was suffici 
ent control in itself and was responsible fo! 
our bumper potato crop, but we cannot expec! 
to be so fortunate again. Once the fungus 1s 
inside the plant, nothing can be done to prevent 
rotting, but the tops and tubers can be pr 
tected so that the fungus does not get in. Th 
spores are fragile, and it is against them tha 
the control measures are aimed. 

The spores are killed by traces of coppe 
and the foliage can be protected from infectir 
by covering it with a film of copper. This 
done by spraying with Bordeaux or Burgund 
mixture, which contain copper sulphate (blu 
stone) and lime, and bluestone and washi) 
soda respectively. Bluestone alone is toxic 
the plants, and the lime or soda are necessary 
counteract this effect. Ten pounds of bluesto! 
and 12%lb. of either hydrated lime or washi! 
soda make 100 gallons of spray, about enous 
to do one acre. The sprays can be applied I 
a knapsack sprayer with which about thre 
quarters of an acre can be done in a day, | 
a machine carried on a farm cart which do: 
three acres a day, or by a large horse-drav 
sprayer capable of covering eight acres a da’ 
Nozzles can also be bought that make tl 
ubiquitous stirrup pump suitable for sprayir 
plots in the garden or allotment. If this 
used, however, it should be thoroughly washe 
afterwards, for the mixtures may cause th 
valve to stick, with unpleasant consequence 
when the next incendiaries arrive ! 

The spray is made by dissolving the blue 
stone separately, making a lime-water mixtur 
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A STRIKING DEMONSTRATION OF 
CATERPILLAR SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION 


Here's proof positive of  CATERPILLAR"simplicity. 
Even a child makes an efficient operator! But 
simplicity is only one of the” CATERPILLAR “advan- 
tages Colossal power, economy, dependability 
and a comprehensive after-sales service, seldom 
needed but always available . . . these are the “plus” 
points which have earned for “ CATERPILLAR” the 
name of “The World's Finest Tractor “. 


Sp: Parts and Service Depot, Millfields Road, 

, Spare Parts an er pot, 

MIDLANDS: Wolverhamoton. *Phone: Bilston 41891 17 .Ye 4 Fy 
* ill 


Depot, Mickle Trafford. Cheshire. 
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CES s *Phone : Mickle Trafford 87 

* 
, Distributors, L.O. Tractors Ltd., St. Catherine’s Rd., 
SCOTLAND: Perth. ’Phone: Perth 1339. "Grams: Ellotrak, Perth 
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HATFIELD, HERTS. GRAMS: TRACTORS HATFIELD PHONE: HATFIELD 2333 
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and adding one to the other slowly with stirring. 
Whether the bluestone is dissolved in a little 
water and added to dilute lime-water, or vice 
versa, is immaterial for the efficacy of the spray, 
and the most convenient method will probably 
depend on the area to be sprayed. The blue- 
stone solution must not be made in a metal 
container, for it will react with the metal. 
On a farm the most convenient vessel is usually 
a wooden barrel. If the area to be sprayed is 
large and a horse-drawn machine used, a con- 
centrated solution of bluestone should be made 
in the barrel and added in the proper quantities 
to the dilute lime-water made in the sprayer. 
For small fields, where knapsack sprayers are 
used, it is best to make a dilute solution of 
bluestone in the barrel and add to it the con- 
centrated lime-water from a_ bucket. kor 
garden plots a jug is usually most convenient 
for the bluestone solution, and this should be 
made strong and added to the lime- water. 
Home-made Bordeaux and Burgundy mixtures 
are the standard and cheapest sprays to use, 
but a number of good proprietary ones can be 
bought which only need diluting in water to 
be ready for use. 

lo be effective, spraving should 
before blight appears, or at the latest when the 
The spray should be fine 
will cover both sides of 


be done 


first spots are seen. 

and misty, for then it 
the leaves and give good protection; if possible 
it should be done on a dry day, when it will 
stick to the leaves better. In most vears two 


NEW LIGHT 


WO 
increasing 
country. 


have been urged for 
production in this 
That of extending acreage 

has met with a from 

farmers. That of augmenting yields 
by applying nitrogenous fertilisers is even more 
worthy of attention, because cereals, in this 
country, are generally under-nourished. It has 
been estimated, for instance, that the addition 
of 2ewt. of ammonium sulphate per acre would 
increase cereal vields on a pre-war acreage by 
1,200,000 tons, with a profit of about 
£11,000,000, 

\nother way of increasing production is 
to make war on diseases and pests. They are 
so greatly influenced by weather that the losses 
due to them have often been attributed vaguely 
to the bad Better understanding of 
the causes underlying depressed yields has often 
made it possible to avoid such losses. The 
control of the potato blight fungus by spraying 


methods 
wheat 


good response 


cash 


season. 





sprayings are sufficient, the first about the 
beginning of July and the second three weeks 
later, but in wet years a third may be necessary. 
Where it is difficult to get water the plants can 
be dusted with copper powders. This is quicker 
than spraying but is less effective, and four or 
five applications are needed at fortnightly 
intervals. Between 10lb. and 20lb. of dust are 
needed per acre, depending on the size of the 
plants, and it should be applied early in 
the morning while the dew is still on the 
leaves. 

In most districts spraying can be done 
without any risk to the plants, but where fields 
are within 10 miles of large industrial towns 
local advice should be sought before spraying 
or dusting. If there are acid fumes in the air 
these act on the spray and make it toxic to 
the plants as well as the fungus. 

Spores of the blight fungus soon lose their 
vitality, and even in the most favourable con- 
ditions die in a fortnight. Therefore, if digging 
is delayed for a fortnight after the tops are quite 
dead, the danger of the tubers becoming in- 
fected is greatly reduced. Whenever possible 
lifting and clamping should be done on dry 
days, for the spores can only infect tubers when 
they are wet. In the north, where blight often 
comes too late to warrant spraying with Bor- 
deaux, it may be impossible to delay lifting until 
the tops have died naturally. Special pre- 
cautions are then needed to safeguard the 
tubers. On small areas the tops should be cut 
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off and removed a week or more before the 
tubers are dug. On larger areas the tops can 
be destroyed by spraying with sulphuric aci 
or with a mixture of copper sulphate an|| 
sodium chlorate. After these treatments 
least a week should be allowed before diggii 
Wherever potatoes can be safely left in t 
ground for two or more weeks after the t 
have died naturally, however, this is to 
recommended, as it ensures the maxim 
yield of ware tubers. The chance of tub 
becoming infected in the ground before lifti 
is reduced by spraying, which prevents sp 
production by keeping the tops healt! 
Efficient earthing-up is also a useful contr 
for plenty of compact soil at the sides and ti 
of the drill will make it difficult for any spo 
from the leaves to reach the tubers. 

With our increased potato acreage it m 
be impossible to spray all our crops, but a 
quate precautions against tuber infections sho 
be taken everywhere. All potatoes in the so 
and west, and in other districts where sea m 
are common, should be sprayed. Elsewh: 
the most susceptible varieties, such as K 
Edward, British Queen and Up-to-date, sho 
be sprayed even if other varieties are 1 
Not only is this in the national interest, | 
it will be extremely profitable to the grow 
The total cost of spraying an acre twice sho 
not exceed £2, and in an average year an 
crease of two tons can be expected from tl 
In wet years the gain will be even more. 


ON LODGING IN WHEAT 


By MARY D. GLYNNE 


is a notable example. The prevention of many 
other troubles, formerly regarded as inevitable 
in unfavourable seasons, will, no doubt, be 
possible when they are better understood. 

One trouble that depends a good deal on 
weather is that of lodging in wheat. It occurs 
in the heavier crops, causing considerable loss 
in quantity and quality of the grain. Perhaps 
even more important in a time like this, when 
every man-hour counts, is the extra time taken 
to harvest lodged crops with consequent added 
cost. 

The causes of lodging need to be studied. 
The farmer regards it as due to excess of nitrogen 
and wet and windy weather. This is true as 
far as it goes, but it does not explain why one 
field or part of a field is laid flat, while another 
with as much nitrogen, at least as heavy a 
crop, and equally exposed to wind and rain, 
remains standing. It seems reasonable to ask 
whether conditions might have been altered so 
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1.—STRAWS INFECTED BY THE EYESPOT FUNGUS LYING CRISS-CROSSED 
IN AN UPRIGHT CROP 


as to enable the lodged crop to remain upright 
like its neighbour. Perhaps if more had been 
understood about the causes of lodging this 
might have been possible. 

We know in a general way that there are 
several causes, but little is known about their 
relative importance. Recent work has shown 
that one type is produced by the fungus 
Cercosporella herpotrichoides. Although it must 
have existed in this country for many years, the 
fungus was not recognised here until 1935, so 
that the damage it can cause is as yet insuffici- 
ently appreciated. 

The fungus attacks young plants in late 
autumn and early spring. It makes oval, 
brown-bordered spots with black dots in the 
middle, called eyespot lesions, at or near soil 
level (Fig. 2). Damp conditions favour the 
fungus, which grows inwards, penetrating one 
leaf-sheath after another. Occasionally the 
whole plant is killed, but more often only some 
of its shoots, or tillers, die. If conditions are 
favourable, the fungus infects new tillers and 
goes on growing as the plant develops. Eventu 
ally it reaches the central cylinder, which be 
comes the straw of the mature plant. The 
eyespot can be seen at harvest within an inch 
or two of the ground, and if the straw is split 
open here, a mass of grey fungal fluff can often 
be seen filling the hollow interior. 

Penetration by the fungus weakens tl! 
base of the straw, so that when it has to be 
an extra strain it bends or even breaks in t 
middle of the lesion. Sometimes only a fe 
straws bend in this way, and they pass u 
noticed until one looks carefully into the cr 
Then they can be seen lying criss-crossed amo 
the upright healthy ones (Fig. 1). When m: 
of the straws are attacked by the fung' 
however, wind or the mere weight of cr 
makes the weakened straws bend or break 
the middle of the eyespot and the whole cr 
lodges (Fig. 3). The disease has been nam 
“eyespot lodging,’’ which distinguishes t! 
type of lodging from that due to other cause 

Surveys of fungal diseases and of t! 
amount of lodging in wheat have been made 
Rothamsted during the last four years. T 
crops examined included whole fields and mat 
experimental plots receiving different manur! 
treatments. One experimental field (Broa 
balk) had wheat grown on it continuously, whi 
in others it was grown in three, four and si: 
course rotations. The conditions that favoure 
thedevelopment of the eyespot fungus were foun 
to be the same as those which encouraged lods 
ing. Both were influenced in the same directio 
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by season, manurial treatment and crop rota- 
tion. Among different but equally heavy crops 
those with a large proportion of straws attacked 
by the evespot fungus were lodged, while those 
with few attacked remained standing. Normal 
crops appeared to tolerate a low percentage 
infection without any general lodging. Thus 
part of a crop in which only 30 per cent. of 
the straws were diseased appeared upright, 
while another part, where 90 per cent. showed 
eyespot lesions, was laid flat. Many instances 
of this kind showed that differences in the 
proportion of straws attacked by the eyespot 
fungus were enough to account for difference 
in lodging between different crops and between 
different parts of the same crop. Practically 
all the lodging observed was due to severe 
infection by Cercosporella herpotrichotdes. 
There are, however, other things to con- 
sider besides infection. <A tall crop with heavy 
straw vield lodged when another with lower 
straw vield and the same amount of fungal 
infection remained upright. Thus a crop yield- 
ing 34cewt. of straw per acre lodged severely, 
and was found to have some 90 per cent. of 


ak&\ 


PRODUCED BY CERCOS- 


2.—EY ESPOT 
PORELLA 
WHEAT 


ON 
MAY 


HERPOTRICHOIDES 
PLANT, AS SEEN IN 


3.—EYESPOT LODGING IN WHEAT GROWN CONTINUOUSLY ON THE 


BROADBALK FIELD, ROTHAMSTED. 


the straws diseased, while other crops with 
similar straw yields and less than 80 per cent. 
infected straws remained upright. A crop with 
the very high straw yield of about 60cwt. per 
acre lodged with only 60 per cent. straws 
infected, but one with 64cwt. of straw and less 
than 20 per cent. diseased straws remained 
upright. Many more figures of this sort showed 
that lodging depended on two factors: high 
straw yield and infection by the eyespot fungus. 
The higher the straw yield the less the infection 
needed to make a crop lodge. 

The eyespot fungus has been recognised 
in several European countries and in parts of 
America as a serious cause of lodging in wheat. 
It also infects barley, but oats and most other 
crops appear to beimmune. It is most abundant 
on wheat grown too frequently on good land 
of the heavier types and is favoured by wet 
weather, nitrogenous fertilisers and by short 
crop rotations. 

Our knowledge of eyespot lodging in this 


i] 


Photographs by V. Stansfield 


1.—UPRIGHT WHEAT PRACTICALLY FREE FROM INFECTION BY THE EYESPOT 


FUNGUS, GROWING NEAR THE 


BADLY LODGED CROP ON BROADBALK FIELD 
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More than 90 per cent. of the straws were infec: 


country is very limited. Besides observati: 
at Rothamsted there are only a few scatte: 
records of its occurrence in other places. The 
show that it has been found in most counti 
in the southern half of England, and that 
was severe only on wheat grown on land whi 
had a wheat or barley crop in one of the tw 
previous seasons. An important point is that 
it has not hitherto been found doing appreciable 
harm on the first wheat crop after grass, but 
more records are needed to discover whethe 
this is always true. Among the records received 
from different parts of the country in the last 
few years comparatively few instances of lodging 
of wheat due to causes other than the eyespot 
fungus were found. It may be noted, however, 
that oat crops, though not attacked by the 
fungus, are liable to lodge. Most observations 
show that varieties with straw appreciably 
taller than that of wheat are the ones that 
lodge. Encouraging results have been obtained 
by using short-strawed varieties. 

A wide survey is now needed to determine 
the importance of lodging in wheat, where it 
occurs and how much is caused by the eyespot 
fungus. Where this is found to be the main 
cause it may be possible, by knowledge of the 
factors influencing the survival of and infection 
by the fungus, to foretell in which fields lodging 
is most likely to happen, so that measures to 
prevent it may be taken. When wheat is 
grown on land known to be infected by the 
eyespot fungus it may be possible to avoid 
lodging by regulating the quantity of nitrog: 
or the date of its application. Alternative 
short or extra strong-strawed varieties may 
found to tolerate severe infection with 
lodging. Experiments on land known to 
heavily infected by the fungus are in progr 
to test these possibilities. But the knowled 
gained will have little general application u! 
more is known about the distribution of disea 

The collaboration of farmers and _ ot! 
agriculturists is now sought to acquire infor! 
tion on these points. If those willing to 
operate will communicate with the writer 
Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpend¢ 
Herts, information will be sent regarding t 
data required. These include the variety of t! 
wheat, the manurial treatment, the amou 
which lodges, and some estimate of yiel 
together with a record of crops grown in t 
previous seasons. Records of high-yieldi! 
wheat crops which do not lodge are also desire 

It is hoped in this way to learn as mu‘ 
as possible about lodging, making use of tl 
exceptional opportunities provided by this yeé 
of intensive wheat-growing, thus contributin 
to the knowledge which will help farmers t 
obtain the best possible yields from fine uj 
standing crops of wheat. 
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farm buildings. For disinfecting carts, 
cattle trucks, pig weighers, market 
lairs, cattle sidings, etc. under the 
Diseases of Animals (Disinfection) 
Order. Kills the germs and stops the 
smell from drains, gutters, stagnant 
pools, rubbish heaps, and other sources 
of infectious disease. For disinfecting 
harness, stable fittings, cattle stalls, 
etc. when treating ringworm and 
other skin diseases. For Boot dips 
when Foot and Mouth Disease and 
Swine Fever are prevalent. 
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of RANSOMES’ machines 
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from BRITISH raw 
materials in an up-to-date 
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high standard of work- 
manship. 
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whole of this period have 
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Agriculturists. 
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products MADE IN 
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McCormick and Deering Binders 
have given unrivalled service to 
British Farmers over a long period 
of years, and in the VITAL 
HARVEST OF 1941 will play a 
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GRASS, HIGH QUALITY SILAGE AND STRAW PULP 


N spite of a cold dry spring those farmers 

who did not hesitate to use heavy top 

dressings of nitrogenous fertilisers to their 

grasslands have been able to make a 

considerable amount of high quality silage 
before the grasses put up their flowering stems 
and declined in feeding value. Indeed in some 
cases farmers have been able to take two cuts 
before the middle of June from the same field. 
lo do this it was necessary to apply two top 
dressings of nitrogen, the first in early spring 
and the second after the first cut was taken. 
lhese instances have been few, for the majority 
of farmers have not vet learned that, provided 
there is sufficient moisture in the soil, an applica- 
tion of nitrogen at a time when grasses are due 
to grow may treble the vield per acre. The two 
main factors which control the production of 
grass during the growing season are water and 
nitrogen [he one without the other can do 
little. The rainfall at the end of May and in 
June should ensure a good aftermath from the 
meadows cut for hay, provided the grass does 
not want for nitrogen. 

Most farmers who have been accustomed 
to use nitrogen on their grassland usually apply 
it at the rate of lcwt. per acre sulphate of 
ammonia or its equivalent, yet experiments 
have shown that 3cwt. sulphate of ammonia 
per acre applied during the height of the grow- 
ing season is used up in the immediate growth 
which follows, and is removed in the next cut 
or grazing. This pre-war rate of Icwt. per acre 
sulphate of ammonia became the practice 
because it was doubtful whether higher rates 
were economic. To-day, when the farmer must 
produce all the food he can for his stock, the 
usual rate mav be safely doubled. Thus where 
it has been the practice to apply one or two 
dressings each of Icwt. sulphate of ammonia 
per acre during the growing season, the dressing 


By W. R. PEEL, D.S.O. 


should be increased to 2cwt. at each applica- 
tion. Many farmers still believe that a quick- 
acting nitrogenous fertiliser ‘“‘robs’’ the soil, 
but the same farmer forgets that he often 
applies 4cwt. or more sulphate of ammonia 
to each acre of his potatoes, sugar beet or 
marrow stem kale. He balances the nitrogen 
with adequate supplies of phosphates and potash 
and, in the same way, if he uses heavy dressings 
of nitrogenous fertilisers on his grassland, he 
must ensure that there is a sufficient supply 
of these other plant foods in the soil. If the 
farmer has availed himself in the past of the 
cheap supply of basic slag the Government made 
available to him, he has no reason to fear that 
he is unduly depleting his grassland of phos- 
phates by heavy dressings of nitrogen. Gener- 
ally speaking, the grasslands of this country 
are very deficient in nitrogen, to a less extent 
in phosphates, and few are so deficient in potash 
that they cannot grow Nitrogenous 
fertilisers are available, phosphates are in smaller 
supply and potassic fertilisers are scarcer still, 
so there is no reason why grassland should be 
stinted of nitrogen. It may, however, be neces- 
sary, in some cases, to draw on the soil reserves 
of phosphates and potash, replenishing these 
at a later date. If grassland is made to produce 
its maximum, as it should be, by much higher 
rates of manuring, every step must be taken to 
ensure that none is wasted. 

The national silage campaign has _ been 
launched to encourage the farmer not only to 
ensile any surplus grass there may be on his 
fields, and so save waste of good but 
also to produce more grass suitable for making 
into high quality silage which will replace con- 
centrated foods no longer imported. Those who 
have missed, or who had not the opportunity of 
making high quality silage in early summer, 
will be well advised to make every endeavour 


grass. 


grass, 


to ensure a supply of grass when it again reac} 
a high feeding value in late summer and autun 
and make this into high quality silage. To 
this a top dressing of 2cwt. per acre sulph 
of ammonia should be applied to the afterm: 
as soon as the hay crop has been remo, 
and the instructions given in the Ministry 
Agriculture’s leaflet for the making of } 
quality silage should be strictly adhered 
It has been often stated that silage-makin 
better than hay-making during a wet h 
time. This is true, but the statement 1 
be misleading. There are two types of sil 
They are as different as dairy cake is from | 
Young leafy grass which is available in ¢ 
summer and again in late summer and auti 
made into silage by the molasses process, h 
feeding value approaching that of dairy c 
on a dry matter basis, whereas silage made f 
grass cut at the hay stage has a feeding v 
equivalent toand no greater than that of good 
The farmer has been urged to make 
farm self-sufficient in its requirements for 
for stock. The production of high qua 
silage is one of the means by which he car 
this. The method he uses is the result « 
great deal of work carried out at the Resea: 
Station at Jealott’s Hill and by other resea 
workers. Now again the research worker 
come to the farmer’s aid through the product 
of a simple system of improving the feed 
value of straw. All the cereal straws cont 
about the same amount of nutrients, but tl! 
differ in the degree to which these nutrients a 
of use to cattle or sheep. Everyone knows that 
oat straw is a far more useful fodder than whea 
straw. The difference between them is tha 
the digestive juices of the animal are unable to 
get at, attack and digest as much of the nutri- 
ents in wheat straw as they can in oat straw, 
because those in wheat straw are encased in a 
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HARVEST WON'T WAIT / 
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and produce every ounce of food.... 
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HAYMAKERS. HAY TEDDERS. ELEVA. 
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STEEL THRESHERS. ENSILAGE CUT- 
TERS. POTATO DIGGERS. 
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Recommended by the Department of Agriculture for Scotland for 
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Suitable for transplanting many varieties of plants, including Cnicns, Sugar Beet, Tomatoes, 
Strawberries, Cabbages, Lettuce, etc,, etc.,a fully mechznised TRANSFLA NTER, assisted by 
only 2 or 4 INEXPERIENCED boys or girls, is capable of planting 12,C00 plants an hour. 


Extras: 
AUTOMATIC WATERING ATTACHMENT will water the plant immediately it is set. } 


POTATO PLANTING DEVICE for planting even Sprouted Potatoes at regular distances. 
SQUARE PLANTING DEVICE for transplanting to suit cross row hoeing. 
Of our hundreds of testimonials here is the latest : 


‘an excellent demonstration and the machine did 
extremely satisfactory work.’’ 


—Hampshire War Agricultural Executive Committee. 6th June, 1941. 
Further details obtainable from : aii» 


TRANSPLANTERS (ROBOT) LTD..9.York Road, St. Albans. SONTSAeT9R S79, ,5KE 
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more woody wall than those in oat straw. 
Towards the end of the last war experiments 
carried out in this country showed that when 
straw was chemically treated a large proportion 
of the nutrients was made available to the 
animal. At the same time the Germans evolved 
a similar process which they developed on an 
industrial scale. Both of these processes, 
however, were cumbersome and not suitable 
for use on the farm. 

\ simple process which can be used on 
the farm has been produced by the Research 
Station at Jealott’s Hill. It consists of soaking 
the straw, which must be chaffed, in a dilute 
solution of caustic soda for several hours. The 
soaked straw is then placed on a ramp to drain, 
and from there put into another tank, where 
it is washed until it is free of the caustic soda 
solution. After it is washed it is ready for 
feeding rhe results of the first experiments 
carried out at Jealott’s Hill three years ago 
have been confirmed at other research centres, 
and a large-scale trial carried out on over 
260 farms in Great Britain has shown that the 
process is practicable, that it can be operated 
by ordinary farm labour, that the amount of 
labour required is small, and that the straw 
pulp is palatable and gives results in line with 
the original experiments. 

Here, therefore, is a way by which the 
farmer is enabled to increase the feeding value 
of a farm by-product. All the by-products of 
the threshing-drum, the chaff and cavings, can 
be used, for the treatment will render innocuous 
the weed seeds they may contain. Straw pulp 
can be looked upon as a concentrated carbo- 
hvdrate food, for it can replace maize, barley, 
oats and sugar beet in the rations for cattle 
and sheep, and its introduction will assist in 
replacing some of the four and a half million 
tons of carbohydrate foods which were imported 
before the It contains no protein and, 
therefore, unlike high quality silage, it is not 
a balanced food, but with high quality silage 
or other protein-rich food it can form a valuable 
ration for cattle and sheep. 


Wal 
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OF MIXED CROPS 


DREDGE CORN 


By GERVAISE TURNBULL 


OME of us are wondering how much 
corn some of the ploughed-out land will 
produce. In doubtful cases it might 
be well to sow some of it to ‘‘dredge 
(oats and barley mixed), as there are also 
areas of arable in poor and backward 
hilly districts where mixed corn is much the 
more reliable. This seems to be proved by the 
53,000 acres which were grown a few years ago 
in Cornwall and Devon alone, while mixed 
corn is fairly common in the south. Wheat is 
sometimes grown with rye, but oats and barley 
are far more suitable. 

It is a disputed point whether more dredge 
or ordinary corn, per acre, is grown on good 
land, but those who have gone into the matter 
say that it is probable a higher average yield 
(round about 20cwt.) can be got with dredge 
corn than with oats alone on the poor soils 
just mentioned, as these mixed crops are more 
weather-proof. They score heavily in this way. 

One of the chief advantages claimed by 
those who have tried this system, Hunter’s 
Agricultural Cyclopaedia informs us, is_ less 
risk of plant failure, especially on the poorer 
land. The corns seem to protect each other, 
and they do not lodge so easily in bad weather. 
It is also claimed that less labour is required, 
as no mixing is wanted when feeding the corn, 
since it is already adjusted to requirements. 

The seeding is four bushels per acre (some- 
what more on heavy land), besides, often, as 
in the north, a peck of pulse, which is growing 
in favour. This latter mixture is called mash- 
lum. It is particularly useful in many districts 
that are unsuitable for peas or beans alone, 
and it is a little unbalanced than pure 


dredge. 


corn” 
large 


less 


There is, of course, some tendency to 
even ripening when harvesting mixed corn, 
this difficulty seems slight compared with 
advantages, and if suitable varieties are ch 
it need cause very little, if any, trouble. E 
with peas and beans it can be put right 
sowing them a few weeks first, and usin; 
late ripening oat. And even with more t 
three kinds of corn, sown at the same ti 
including pulse, | have not noticed any g 
difference in ripening on moderately 
loam. 

In the south one should sow two-and- 
bushels of oats and one bushel of barley 
Devonshire two-thirds oats and one-third bar 
or three-quarters oats and one-quarter ba: 
is found a better proportion, sometimes, t 
the more usual half and half, as the kind oi 
and other local considerations make s 
difference in this respect. In some pl: 
even four bushels of oats and one of bai 
is preferred. 

Those who have never harvested this k 
of crop should always make enquiry locally. 
is failure to do this in any new venture t!/ 
has so often caused small-holders to go wro 
and big farmers, too. Far better to pock 
your pride than have an empty pocket; al 
not to listen to prejudiced people who do n 
care about mixtures and find them difficult 
dispose of. The war has overcome most ob 
jections. 

As broadcasting is very suitable, the doubl: 
sowing, where pulse and oats are sown separ 
ately, adds very little to the cost. 

“There were under 500 acres of mixed corn 
recorded in an area covering about three East 
Midland counties fairly recently. 
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Time is vital in gathering this year’s harvest. 
il ai Increased cultivation means a greater demand on 
labour and machines. ‘The M.M. “HARVESTOR” 
combine ensures speedy, effective harvesting, saving 


time and labour. 





M.M. ‘‘HARVESTOR” 
combine as_ illustrated. 
Operates on uneven or 
level land. 6 ft. £330: 
8 ft. (with engine) £430: 
2 12 ft. (with engine) £575. 


Y (Subject to change without 


we notice.) 
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WITH MM EQUIPMENT SALE TILNEY & CO., LTD., WINNERSH, WOKINGHAM, BERKS. 


Registered Offices: 3, Lloyds Avenue, London, E.C.3. 
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—- for driving the dynamo, 
pump or other machine 
on the estate is best pro- 
vided by Petter Engines 
as many thousands of 

users can testify. Sizes 
14 B.H.P. upwards. 


PETTERS L” 


LOUGHBOROUGH, ENGLAND 








The ‘‘PITCH-POLE” provides 
in one implement the means 
for dealing with the widest 
range of soil conditions in 
arable cultivation and grass- 
land improvement. Self 


@ Produced to meet the demand for large scale 
ensilage of grass crops. Supplied for dealing with grass 
6 in. long and over. With the labour of only a tractor 
driver and boy, it cuts and delivers into trailer cart in 
one operation, saving atleast halfthe usual time and cjegning, adjustable for 
labour for gathering the crop. working depth. 


Made by JOHN WILDER LTD., READING Phone: Reading 3204 (2 lines) 
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«1... HOW SMART 
ONE MAY BE” 


ISABEL CRAMPTON 


to look one’s best ? 





By 


Is it patriotic 





to be shabby or 
Coupons have answered the question, and the re- 
intelligence in the choice of clothes have 


been multiplied many times 


wards of 


YOUNG-MARRIED wrote to me 
last week : “I’m rather glad about 
coupons. They give one a guide 
as to how smart one may be without 

being unpatriotic, and I for one don’t feel 

euilty when I buy clothes now!” I thought 
her point of view most sensible; she is going 
to make the very best effect possible with 
what she can buy, enjoy contriving and 
scheming to use her coupons to the greatest 
advantage, and judge the result not by what 
might be achieved with unlimited spending 

but by what is possible and patriotic in a 

time of bitter war. 

I think that a great many people, includ- 
ing those who already had cut their expendi- 
ture down to the lowest level, will for different 
reasons share her relief. Some of us will be 
glad not to have to give quite so much time 
and thought to dress as we did, some of us 
will be cured of uneasy wondering as to 
whether we really ought or ought not to 
afford this or that, and so on. One thing 
which certainly emerges is that every woman 
who has any command of money at all—and 
any sense—will now buy for quality. 

* * * 


The big things of the wardrobe—from 
the coupon point of view—such as overcoats, 
and skirts, and mackintoshes, must 
detinitely be chosen to wear; for myself 
I think I shall regard them as what COUNTRY 
LIFE’s agricultural contributors—Cincinna- 
tus, for instance—would call a four-year, or 
at the best three-year, rotation, and if I am 
careful in making my choice and spend as 
much on one garment now as I should pre- 
viously have spent on two or even three the 
result will probably be rather better than of 
old. 

Coats and skirts are going to be a very 
serious matter for all women. Supposing 
that you had no need to buy lingerie or even 
stockings, shoes and gloves, that you could 
have your dinner dresses renovated and your 
little dresses recut—and how few of us are 
in that happy state !—still you could only 
afford three suits inside the year. Most of 
us will have to be content with one! Now 
comes the difficulty of deciding shall that 
one be for country wear, a good tweed, than 
which nothing lasts longer or gives more 
service; or shall it be one of those quietly 
smart black town suits which can be worn 
nearly everywhere and are striking enough 
for many occasions; or shall it be something 
which could just justify its existence in both 
worlds? I suppose that we shall all make 
our own answers to these questions and that 
they will depend on various factors such as 
what we possess already and where we are 
likely to spend most of our time. 

* * * 


coats 


The really good tweed coat and skirt 
of medium weight I am inclined to think the 
best bargain for hard and long wear, and 
tweeds are so smart now and so little like 
the “tweedy” tweeds of even a few years 
ago, that it will be no hardship to spend a 
great deal of one’s time in them. For these 
reasons I have chosen a very nice tweed suit 
as the illustration to accompany these notes. 
It comes from Messrs. Jenner of Princes 
Street, Edinburgh, whose tweeds I have 
known for years as superlatively lovely in 
texture and colour. As the picture shows, it 
is classical in cut, if not severely so, with a 
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THIS MEDIUM WEIGHT TWEED IN A MIXTURE OF COLOURED STRIPES, 


AFFORDING A CHOICE 


OF COLOURS 


FOR HAT AND SWEATER, WILL Bi 


FOUND A VERY USEFUL STANDBY DURING THE COMING YEAR 


smart but not exaggerated skirt, and the 
stripes of the material are used in a fashion 
likely to add to the suggestion of height and 
slimness. What is most attractive about this 
suit, its colour, I am unable to show. It is 
even rather difficult to describe, but might 
be said roughly to leave an impression of a 
bluish green ground with multi-colour stripes, 
darker blue, mauve, yellow, grey and pink. 
Here it is accompanied by a very soft grey 
woollen sweater and a smart grey hat from 
the same shop, but it is quite obvious that 
any one of the colours that go to make up 
its charm could be the one chosen to be so 
stressed. This means that with the suit as 
a constant factor a great deal of change and 
freshness of interest for the wearer could be 
created by a markedly different choice of 
new hat and sweater. 
mi * * 

Norman Hartnell’s Summer Collection 
shown a few days ago at 26, Bruton Street, 
was intended for export to America, which 


accounted for some things in it which to 01 
war-jaded eyes looked almost too peace-tin 
to be possible. A feature of the collectir 
was a great use of braiding—a blouse ma¢ 
of lines of very fine black military braid pose 
on net accompanied an absolutely perfe 
black velvet coat and skirt and also a lo 
full skirt in heavy black silk and a short ski 
in its own materials, and with all three w 
triumphantly right. A new line for t! 
evening corsage was high at the back, narr 
at the shoulders and very wide in front, a1 
a new shoulder-line was square but with 1 
fullness till some inches below the should 
cap. A dinner dress in two shades of gr 
chiffon might, had it been for us here, ha 
been used as the text of a sermon on t! 
réchauffage we all shall find so necessary in t! 
near future. A black tulle dress embroidere 
with many bright and sparkling threads w: 
very uncommon, but the black velvet an 
brown velvet coats and skirts attracted m 
most of all. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
H.M.KING GEORGE Vi 


-BREECHES 


for Military or Civil Purposes 





HE making of breeches calls for 
fn finest possible craftsmanship 
and expert knowledge. That is 
why the breeches made by Bernard 
Weatherill possess both style and 
comfort. There is plenty of stride: 
the knees are well formed; the lines 
and run of seams are perfectly 
executed. Only the specialists can 
give you real satisfaction. 














Don’t worry if the joint’s ‘‘ gone west,”’ 
With other things just do your best. 
YORKSHIRE RELISH helps you out— 
The tastiest sauce without a doubt. 
When cooking hash, or pie, cr stew, 
Add Y.R,. THIN—a spoonful or two. 
For something tasty, nice and quick, 
With meats and fish, serve Y.R. THICK 


Calne 
THIN . . 6d. 9d. and 1/3 a 


55, CONDUIT ST., LONDON,W.1 
11, Bennetts Hill, Birmingham THICK . . 6d. and 9d. Goodall, a & Co,, Ltd, 


47, High Street, Aldershot | Still sold at pre-war prices eee ~~~ veaauahoal | 


‘COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No.596 


A prize of books to the value of two guineas, drawn from those published by CounTRY LIFE, 
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SOLUTION to No. 595 


The wiuner of this crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of June 21 will be announced neat week. 



























































iSIHTEIRIWODI DMEF ORIEISIT will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. Solutions should 
amin UYU be addressed (in a closed envelope) “Crossword No. 596, CounTRY LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
‘AIBIEIRIDIEIE NME'S |TIRIEIAIM Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this office not later than the first post on 
MENEIEMR PHieBmB the morning of Thursday, July 3, 1941. 
AIN/IDIE|R|S|O'NEE'S/O/RIRIE/L 
“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 596 
a en O WRU I ORE The Winner of 
NEBSMBIRIE WEIR oye z 3 4 
SHSaPiuUlT|TIEEISMISHS Crossword No. 594 is 
| . 
HARD EINER REG Mrs. Wm. Cash, 8 
OM BKBRUMEReMee - , 
= rhe Old Vicarage 
RIEIGIA TINBBMIAITIE/RI1 AIL —— 
EF RABIN NEI CHIREBA Ashbury, near Swindon. q 10 1 12 13 
AUN TIE/REBAICIRIO|BIAITIS 71 
ABDOMs Hi ict noes 
A 7 N. 
m S|T/E/REBB/U! I L|D/E|RIS 1. “This love will —— us all. O IS 16 
Cupid, Cupid, Cupid !”’ 
ACROSS. —Shakespeare (4) '7 iad “ 
8. Singular occurrence when the 2. “Halfpence and farthings,’’ they 
largest nightlight changes colour say or used to, before the 20 
(five words, 4, 2, 1, 4, 4,) war (four words, 5, 2, 2, 6) 
9. Wind (4) 3. Always in the pink, of courge, but 21 
10. A fair one, perhaps (3) more often black and blue (3) 
12. The guinea’s stamp (4) 4. Loathe (5) 22 23 
14. “As who should say, I am —— 5. Homes make it serviceable rather 
Zod than witty (3) 24 as” 
And when I ope my lips let no 6. Wife of Justinian (two words, 7, 8) 
dog bark.’”’ 7. May go into a spin (4) 26 |27 28 29 30 
—Shakespeare (two words, 3, 6) 9. They will provide a rest cure with 
15. She indulges in repetition (4) the change (9) 3 32 
16. Hide with one’s relatives? (4) 10. ‘Legal €oin”’ (anagr.) (9) 
17. Alas, it’s all about me! (5) 11. Remuneration for a call? (three 33 
20. Justice, prudence, temperance, for- words, 3, 1, 5) 
titude, faith, hope and charity 13. What the fiogs got for rejecting a 
(three words, 3, 5, 7,) log (two words, 4, 5) 
21. It doesn’t look like a loss (5) 17. Drink in the Sandwich. Isles (3) 
22. Backward glance at the heath (4) 18. King of Wessex (in a close-up ?) (3) 
23. Therefore hesitate, then go (4) 19. Wickedness gives rise to a hob- 
24. Eels and sprats for sale! (three goblin (3) 
words, 3, 5, 25. Mark the fruit for a famous editor | EEL eae ET ee hITe EE SE Ry OF on Seep weeny nema M Te 
26. A lark will bring it to heel (4) (5) A EEL RENE Dee Tee Sone Tee E ORT TT Peres Peer er RR ee 
28. The fisherman’s price ? (3) 27 and 30. At least three voices will 
29. Just about black-out time (4) sing it (two words, 4, 4) 
33. Return of Proserpine (three words, 31 and 32. Figured linen at the mater- 
2s 2 Qs nal request (two words, 3, 3) FEN ip Sccoestosschioea Gb niece ines xia oeee Os aaa ed alas area aa a 
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PATENT 





-AND BOTTLE | 
IN JAM JARS 











MADE BY 


GRAHAM FARIS a? 


BROMLEY. NCI. FOR 2Ib JARS 


Prices : I Ib. Size. ole cr: tae) oh 7 ate a ly poss ble Wir ter shor tage fol migel ie by bottling them now 


Prices: 2 Ib. Size. 
Carton No. la. Containing whilst they are plentiful and cheap. No longer need you buy expensive bottling Carton No. |. Containing 
12 Closures, 12 Rubbers, 12 Clips, jars. Bottle them in ordinary Jam Jars with the New Improved Snap Vacuum (SCleiures. 12 Rubbers, “6 Clem 
17 t oteatt nied Inauctions. Price 26 Closures at a cost of only 2d. or less per jar. No sugar is needed and you can $9 Mliiiale and Wiseruriiins. Price th 
enjoy summer's food all through the year for the present outlay of a few 
Carton No. 2a. Containing coppers. The Nation demands that you waste no food so GO TO IT. Get a 
18 Closures, 18 Rubbers, 18Labelsand 


supply of Snap Vacuum Closures to-day. Special. Bulk packs for Hotels, Schools, 
Instructions, but no Clips. Price 2/6. Institutes, etc. save cost to larger users. Trade terms on request. 
Postage and Packing. One Carton 5d. Five Cartons 7d. Ten Cartons 9d. Twelve Cartons FREE 


Carton No. 2. Containing 
15 Closures, 15 Rubbers, 15 Labels and 


Instructions but no Clips. Price 2/6. 
Postage and Packing is charged for the totai number of Cartons ordered irrespective of contents 
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Careful planning produced this simple, com- : . —_— 


pactly arranged three-bedroom house that contains R — RANGE 
many of the desirable features of larger, more $  — SPACE HEATER 
expensive homes. The kitchen-dining area con- 
nects smoothly with the outside carport, which can 
double as a patio for entertaining company. The 
washing machine is located where it can be cur- 
tained from view, yet it is convenient to the bed- 
rooms and to the back door. In bad weather 

clothes may be hung in the carport to dry. 
Utilities—bath, hot water, heat, and kitchen— 
are concentrated to minimize not only the cost of 
installation but also the cost of operation. BEDROOM 
Although closets are limited in size and number, L 
they can, with special planning, fulfill the storage | 
L] 
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needs of a growing family and make efficient use 
of the space they occupy. 

















House Area Square Feet 
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For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402 - Price 5 cents 





GRADES FOR A CRAWL SPACE 








Bi: 
| OUTFALL 
pe. EE gaa 

TE DRAIN —” 


> 


Eliminate steps; provide a 
tile drain to a free outfall. 


Steps are dangerous, costly, 
and inconvenient. 

Crawl spaces provide a place for convenient distribu- 
tion of heat, electrical power, and water. Wood floors 
over crawl spaces are easy to build, warm, and resil- 
ient. Too often floors are built high above the ground. 


A house with the crawl space excavated into the 
ground has the same low level, pleasing lines as a 








cq 


A house with steps may be necessary in areas with high 
water tables. 


slab-on-grade house. When grading for the crawl 
space, consider using tile drains in locations that permit 
proper drainage. It is easier to bury a tile drain once 
than it is to climb steps into a house for 50 years. 


A damp crawl space may cause mold growth, odor, 
and buckling floors. Prevent crawl-space dampness 
with— 

VENTILATION: Install at least four 8- by 16-inch 
grills in the foundation to allow air movement through 
the crawlspace. Vents may be lwcated in joist headers. 


GROUND COVER: Cover the earth beneath the floor 
with 55-pound roll roofing or 6-mil polyethylene. 





A house with an excavated crawl space nestles to the ground. 


ARRANGING THE CARPORT 


A carport facing the front is open to public view. 
When hidden behind the house, as in plan No. 7169, it 
can be used to store not only the car but also the 
bicycles, lawn mower, and sundry other items that tend 
to accumulate in this place. 


The location of the carport influences the interior ar- 
rangement of a house. House plan No. 7169 is 
adapted to a parallel-wall kitchen. The view from the 
kitchen window is through the carport, a disadvantage 
that is somewhat offset by the window in the end of 
the dining room. House plan No. 7168, with the car- 
port on the end, gives a kitchen arrangement like that 
shown below on the right. 
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PLAN NO. 7168 








PLAN NO. 7169 


Before selecting the plan for your house consider the 
view, the exterior appearance, the use to be made of 
your carport, and the drainage of your building site. 


One plan is better than the other only when it is 
better adapted to the building site and to your family 
living. 


Complete working drawings may be obtained through your 
county agricultural agent or from the extension agricultural 
engineer at most State agricultural colleges. There is 
usually a small charge. 


ORDER PLAN NO. 7169, 3-BEDROOM FARMHOUSE 


If the working drawings are not available in your State, write 
to the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Engineer- 
ing Research Division, Plant Industry Station, Beltsville, Md. 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture does not distribute draw- 
ings, but will forward your request to a State that does 
distribute them. 
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